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ABSTRACT 

Intended for use by those who have direct 
- responsibility for providing leadership in the area of English, this 
nicncgraph provides a process for imprcving the English curriculum in 
a way that is true to the intellectual and emotional needs of 
students while meeting society*s expectations for a practical 
curriculum, ihe monograph begins with a retrospective examination of 
the teaching of English, follows with an analysis of present trends, 
and sets forth a process of incremental curriculum development. The 
remaining chapters provide a framework for a mastery curriculum that 
requires careful structuring. Topics discussed include <1) curriculum 
mapping, (2) building a content planning aiatrix, (3) evaluating and 
modifying the matrix, (4) developing the syncretic English 
curriculum, (5) providing for mandated competencies, (6) using 
research to improve the teaching of English, {?) developing the 
English notebook, (B* using separate objectives in integrated units, 
(9) building English mastery into interdisciplinary courses, (10( 
designing sound elective programs, and ^^^) writing mastery learning 
units* An epilogue contains a discussion of a curriculum of meaning. 
(HOD) 
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Foreword 



For the past decade the English teaching profession has been in 
need of some new ideas in curriculum— defined by the National 
Council of Teachers of English Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum as ^goals, content, and teaching/learning procedures." 
A survey of Council publications during the past few years reveals 
a surprisingly small number of books on curriculum reform- Several 
explanations can be given for the shortage of useful Council books 
on curriculum. Among them would certainly be that much profes* 
sional concenrration in recent years has gone into formulating 
responses to proponents of competency -based teaching, minimal 
competencies^ and state-mandated testing. 

Seemingly voiceless against the excesses of an often anti-inteN 
lectual movement teachers have of course turned to their profes^ 
sional organizations for (developing positions on these pressing 
issues and for explaining to the general public the values inherent 
in teaching and learning which go beyond '*minimal standards" 
and **testable" skills. Indeed, the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum itself devoted two or three years to discussing these issues 
and advising the Council on ways to counteract the more problem- 
atic elements of the CBE (competency-based education) movement. 
We have tried to be articulate in making our portion known and 
available to the public. Yet, in addussing these issues— which are 
perhaps as much political a$ educational— we have had limited time 
and inclination to concern ourselves with our central charge-* 
to contribute substantive research and new ideas in the area 
of curriculum. 

While it is clear that we have a professional responsibility to 
protest against legislation that strikes us as educationally counter- 
productive, we also have a responsibility to continue to do research 
in our field and to publish our fmdings for the general instruction 
of teachers at all levels. Against a background of continued resist- 
ance to misguided legislative mandates, we have to persist in saying 
thau on the basis of our ongoing research and in-class professional 
experience, we have something to contribute toward directing the 
future of teaching and learning in the language arts. WHh this new 
book, one such positive statement asserts it^lf clearly. 
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A real need in recent years has been for tlie publication of ptac^ 
tical books with good advice for teachers and administrators who^ 
restrained and controlled by state and local requiiementSt must face 
the challenge of creating workable curricula in English— curricula 
that reflect teachers* knowledge of their field* students* learning 
needs^ school administrators* requirements* state pressures* and 
parental concern. At the same time* there is a need for books that 
reflect an awareness of the available research in content areas^ 
pedagogy* and curriculum study. Finally* there is a need for more 
responsible journalism about why Johnny and Mary can*t read and 
write and more solid advice from tnxe, dedicated professionalsr— 
that is* trained students of the language arts who know intimately 
the challenging responsibilities of teacher* administrator* scholar* 
parentr^d who can focus on the problems in constructive ways. 
Without slipping into faddism or doomsday talk* Allan Glatthom 
has fulfilled many of these felt needs. 

In A Guide for Developing an English Curriculum for the Eighties, 
Professor Glatthom* past Director of the NCTE Commission on. 
the English Curriculum, argues for a curriculum in language arts 
which is true to the intellectual and emotional needs of students 
while being accountable to society*s expectations for a curriculum 
which is practical and oriented toward skills. Glatthom*s message 
is that curriculum must do more than merdy provide students 
with survival skills. It must be challenging and coherent Theschool 
owes it to the student and taxpayer alike to provide a curriculum 
which is rich in content*capable of increasing student skills*testable 
in areas where testing matters and can be successfully achieved* 
responsive to and supportive of areas of language acquisition that 
are not testable, and cognisant of learners* needs and abilities. For 
Glatthom* this curriculum~~well within the reach of any school 
willing to commit itself to quality education-must be genuinely 
accountable to the parent and the legislature. Glatthom makes it 
clear that parents and the public at large should have a say in the 
creation of goals* content* a'' d methods in the classtoom* but he 
argues persuasively for the preeminent role of professional edu-* 
cators in designing and developing curriculum. He is respectful 
toward the various state mandates for testing minimal compe- 
tencies (who among us does not want high school graduates to be 
able to read tax forms and road maps?) but he raisestveo important 
issues: What are the real basic competencies necessary for life as it 
wilt be lived during the remainder of the century? What price does 
the student (and society) pay for an educational system that 
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equates h^%ic competencies with tife-survival skills at the lowest 
affective and intellectual levels and at the expense of all enrich- 
ment programs? 

Never ignoring or maligning the realities of the CBE movement 
of the seven ties* Glatthom suggests strategies for developing mature 
auricula that will use the strengths of CBE while transcending its 
weaknesses. He is wise enough to know that a guide for the per- 
plexed must acknowledge and confront the present perplexities in 
a realistic and even a gracious spirit 

Professor Glatthom argues for a so-called mastery curriculum, 
but he restrids the approach to areas in which mastery is known 
to be on effective method. Not a proselytizer, he suggests that the 
identification of mastery components needs to be accomplished 
early in the process of creatii^ a viable curriculum. He legislates 
nothing; to the contrary^ he calls for the fullest participation of 
teachers, planners, and parents in exploring what can be mastered 
in the study of English. Arguing against some of the approaches of 
the past (he traces five, begtnningwith the progressive functionalism 
of li>17-1940 and ending with the cunent emphasis on privatistic 
conservatism) as well as against various curricular extravagances^ 
he suggests that the mastery curriculum is the most cost^fficient 
and yet Intellectually effective system because it views English 
'^through several perspectives^' while focusing curriculum develop- 
ment "on only a certain portion of that curriculum/' 

For Qatthom the mastery curriculum should be characterized 
by what he calls ^'syncretic orientation"— that is> it should draw 
from what weknowtobeourrich content ^esources^ our knowledge 
of cognitive development in chUdren^the students' ovm sense of 
personal relevance, and expectations of society. But even though 
mastery is enhanced by contributions from all these sources^ the 
actual curriculum is compiisel of only those aspects of learning 
whidi participating teachers, planners, cLudents, and parents agree 
are "essential'* and capable of "careiuj ^cructuringi'* I hasten to 
add that Glatthom never rules out or diminishes the importance of 
aspects of the study of English that do not lend themselves to 
**careful structuring*'— such as the so-called organic curriculum 
which focuses on affective response. He points out that it is 
**extravagant** to spend time planning an area of curriculum that 
does not lend itself to structuring. {*'The organic curriculum is just 
as essential as the mastery curriculum but it is different m one cru* 
cial way: it is nonstructured. It is best facilitated not by graded^ 
structured units of study but by a sensitive teacher responding to 
the emergent needs of the learner.") 
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A Guide for Developing an English Currimlum for the Eighties 
is not bedside reading^tiiough it is written in lucid, welUorganized 
prose. It is, in fact, z practical guide: a step*by-slep plan for deveU 
oping an English curriculum to be used in the hard light of day< 
WhUe very tightly structured, reflecting Glatthom'scarefu! analysis 
of a complex situation as well as his years of personal experience 
with what does and does not work^ the book's plan can be modified 
in a dozen different ways to fit the requirements of real teachers 
in real schools. Glatthom specifically suggests some modifications. 
The author is modest in suggesting that his plan neei not be fol* 
lowed scrupulously; I would say that tiie book warrants close 
attention to its detailed suggestions before the reader moves off in 
a different direction. Glatthom has probably thought through the 
alternatives already and suggested the one(s) most likely to produce 
results. In context, some of his ideas may sound somewhat complex; 
in actual practice^ the usefulness of his approach would surely 
disclose itself. 

Professor Glatthom is interested in providing the student with a 
powerful, sensible language arts experience The student who goes 
through Glatthom's curriculum can be expected to meet the 
minim al^competency requirements of any state education depart^ 
ment whUe mastering what teachers feel to be the basics--or rather 
the essentials-^f solid academic experiences in reading^ writing^ 
speakings and listening. Glatthom's curriculum pl^ also allows the 
teacher the fullest freedom in designing courses and exploring 
personal teaching styles. His instincts are nothing if not generous; 
he advises^ he does not dictate. It will suroly be in the best interest 
of all of us— teachers and curriculum planners—to learn from this 
experienced colleague as we face the perplexities of the years ahead. 

Barrett J. Mandel 

Director^ NCTE Commission on 

the English Cumculum (1978- 

1980) 



Preface 



I write out of a sense of both frustration and hope. The frustration 
derives from my experience in working with coordinators^ depart- 
ment headst and curriculum committees to produce English Ian* 
guage arts curriculum guidcsr-which^ too often^ turned out to be 
excellent documents that very soon were Fiied and forgotten. The 
hope derives from a sincere belief in the ability of both curriculum 
workers and teachers to find a better way of translating their 
knowledge and experience into more usable curriculum materials. 

The monograph is addressed to the instructional leader of English, 
I use the term "instructional leader" to include all who have direct 
responsibility for providing leadership in the area of English curricu^j 
lum, The audience^ therefore^ includes principals^ assistant prin^ 
cipalst district coordinators^ department heads^ team leaders, 
curru;ulum committees, and classroom teachers wUh special assign* 
ments^-anyone responsible for improving the English program. 

My chief concern is with the secondary English curriculum, 
although from time to time I refer to the elementary program in 
areas where continuity is important The purpose of this monograph 
is to explain a process for improving the English curriculum. My 
hope is that the process will work in any school district and can be 
used by anyone without special trainingincurriculum development, 
I do not propose some ideal English curriculum, because I do not 
believe that there is one best curriculum. And I have tried to make 
the explanations as simple as possible because I want this to be a 
do-it-yourself manual that requires no special training or outside 
help, 

I am indebted to several colleagues and friends who have provided 
continuing help in this endeavor. Allan Dittmer, Barrett Mandel, 
and Beverly Busching, leaders of important NCTE committees and 
commissions, encouraged me and generously shared materials, 
Herbert Adams, my colleague and friend at Science Research Asso- 
ciates, reassured me of the long-term value of what I was doing, 
Pauline Degenfelder, Dolores Drewniak, Pat Eyring, Mildred 
Dougherty, and Hugh Cassell, friends and colleagues in districts 
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where these ideas were first tested, gave me the benefit of their 
experience and insight Paul O'Dea of NOTE provided the kind of 
editorial guidance that all authors need. Ruth Ebert, secretary par 
excellence, helped immeasurably by proofreading, raising questions, 
and typing. And my wife, Barbara P, Glatthom» was of more help 
than she will ever know. 

I close with one special acknowledgxnoitof intellectual indebted* 
ness. Much of the content of Chapter 1 is based upon Arthur 
Applebee's Tradition and Reform n the Teaching of English. I 
consider his book the basic text in the history of our Held, and I 
strongly recommend it to ^y teader interested in a more detailed 
history of our profession. 
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1 Where Have We Been? 
A Retrospective Examination 



Before beginning with some proposals concerning a process of 
curriculum development^ it would be well to examine where we 
have been and where we are now in the teaching of English. The 
retrospective examination undertaken in this chapter will be useful 
because it should provide a needed perspective about both the 
present and the future. And a careful analysis of what is happening 
now, which will be undertaken in Chapter 2> should provide addi- 
tional data in determining which curriculum processes are likely to 
be most effective. 

A look back at the currents in the En^ish curriculum over the 
past sixty years suggests that there have been five distinct periods 
in that history. There is, of course, an arbitrariness always in 
delineating so-called periods of history demarcated by specific 
dateSt for history more often seems like a running stream that can- 
not be so channelled. With that warning in mind^ however, we 
probably can make more sense out of our past if we make some 
divisions, attempt to deHne the essential nature of each period^ 
and identify some m^jor developments. This framework is there- 
fore suggested as a way of looking at the recent history of the 
English curriculum: 



Progressive Functionaiism 

The first period, here called progressive functionaiism, was that 
time between the two wars, embracing the high spiritsof the X920St 
the crash of 1929-1932, and the struggle toward recovery in the 



Dates 



Period 



1917-1940 
1941-1956 
1957-1967 
1968-1974 
1975- 



Progressive functionaiism 
Developmental conformism 
Scholarly structuralism 
Romantic radicalism 
Privatistic conservatism 
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thirties. There was a new interest in science and technology^ 
brought into focus by the 1939 Wotld*s Fair; there was much talk 
about scientific management and the need for efficiency; and 
there was a belief that the nation^s problems could be solved by 
legislation. In brief, it was the age of Hoover the engineer and 
Roosevelt the refonner. 

In psychology^ two strong forces were at work. E. L. Thomdike 
was promulgating the need for the scientific measurement of int€)li- 
gence and achievement^ and Kurt Lewin and other Gestalt psychol- 
ogists were insisting on the importance of the unified experience. 
Similarly^ incurriculumj two divergent theories seemed influential. 
William Rilpatrick (1918)^ a disciple of John Dewey, argued for an 
experience-centered curriculum oriented toward social reform. On 
the other hand. Franklin Bobbitt (1924) was convinced that the 
curriculum should be built scientifically, by first analyzing the life 
needs of the leaxner^then specifying objectives deriv«i from those 
needs. 

The English curriculum developments of Ihe period reflected 
both the mood of the nation and the theories of the experts. It 
can be calleda period of progressive functionalism because it seemed 
to be characterized by progressive rhetoric and functional intait. 
The first m^or NCTE curriculum publication. An Experience 
Curriculum in English (Hatfield, 1935), clearly reflects an attempt 
to synthesize both of these elements. The rhetoric was clearly 
progressive: "Experience is the best of all schools . . . The ideal 
curriculum consists of well-selected experiences," The basic element 
of instruction should be the "radical progressive untt,^^ organized 
into ''experience strands," "arranged like broad easy stair steps in 
a reasonably steady progression of intellectual difficulty and social 
maturity** (p. viii). But the content was unabashedly functional^ 
strongly influenced by Bobbitt's theories of curriculum. For 
example^ the first strand, "social conversation/* emphasized such 
utilitarian activities as making small talk with acqu^ntances^ 
holding a conversation with friends* parents, and congratulating a 
friend. Other units were concerned with so-called life compe- 
tencies (to borrow a current term to describe an older approach) 
such as making a telephone call, holding an interview, and con- 
ducting a discussion. 

The period of progressive functionalism was also marked by cer- 
tain interesting pedagogical innovations, two of which took differ* 
ent approaches toward individualizing instruction. The Dalton or 
contract plan (Dewey, 1922) required individual students to make 
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a contract with the teacher^ covering the amount of work to be 
learned within a given period and the grade toward which the stu- 
dent aspired. Much of the time» of coune, the student worked 
independently, although some teachers added group discussions of 
reading in response to criticism that the plan stressed too much 
isolation in the learning process. The other approach, the so-called 
mastery units advocated by Morrison (1926), divided thecurriculum 
into a series of functional units; each student worked through a 
unit at a self-paced rate, proceeding to the next only when mastery 
had been demonstrated. And theNCTE's Committeeon Correlation 
(Weeks, 1936) reported beginning attempts to correlate the study 
of English with other disciplines. 

Two separate studies conducted by Dora Smith in the X930s 
suggested that the classroom teacher was, perhaps predictably, 
somewhat eclectic in approach. The first study, Instruction 
English (1933), based upon an analysis of 156 courses of study, 
was somewhat optimistic in its conclusions. The unit method of 
instruction seemed to have taken hold. There was evidence of 
attempts to individualize> either through abOity grouping or con- 
tracts, and there was less uniformity than there had been previously 
in the selection of literature; she noted mth some optimism that 
there was *'evidence in classroom practice that some teachers are 
able to follow a course of study organized by types without undue 
stress on form and technique** {pp. 47-49), The second study 
(Smith, 1941), based more upon direct observation of actual prac- 
tice, was less encouraging. In her analysis of English instruction in 
fifty-one school systems in New York, she found less evidence of 
progressive reform. The single textseemed to determine the curricu- 
lum. The classroom was teacher-dominated: "Question and answer 
procedures with the teacher in command, and recitation around 
the room of sentences written out at home the night before repre- 
sented by far the most common activities of the average high school 
English class in New York" (p, 253), And attempts to individualize 
were restricted largely to administrative arrangements. The class- 
room teacher taught the whole class: *'regimentation was the rule; 
individualization the exception" (p. 157). 



Developmental Conformism 

The second period in the history of the English curriculum, develop- 
mental conformism^ essentially spanned the years of the Tmman 
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and Eisenhower presidencies. Except^ of course^ for the vm years^ 
that period in retrospect seems to have been an eira of national 
tranquility. The postwar recession predicted by the experts never 
materialized; in fact^ there was a remarkable postwar boom. Fears 
of communism and anxiety about McCarthyism made people 
uneasy^ and the Supreme Court desegregation decision of 1954 
suggested that there were deeper problems that should be con- 
firouted; but the national mood seemed to be one of optimism. 
The nation seemed strong, and its problems appeared to be man- 
ageable. 

In the field of psychology^ Havighurst*s Developmental Tasks 
aiid Education (1948) seemed most important In this work» which 
had an immediate and direct influence on curriculum development 
in English and other fields, Havightirst outlined the major stages in 
life^ from preschool to the graduate level. For each stage he identi- 
fied important characteristics and needs, suggesting the kinds of 
learning outcomes and activities that would be most appropriate* 
Tlie most influential curriculum theorists were probably Ralph 
Tyler and Hilda Taba* Tyler*s Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction (1950), which began as asyllabus for his graduate course 
at the University of Chicago, reduced decisions about curriculum 
planning to four basic questions: What educational purposes should 
the school seek to attain? What educational experiences can be 
provided that are likely to attain these purposes? How can these 
eoucational experiences be effectively organized? How can we 
determine whether these purposes are being attained? 

What has come to be known as the Tyler rationale continues to 
be the basic paradigm for most curriculum workers today. Taba» 
strongly influenced by Gestalt psychologists, antedated the Bruner- 
ians in insisting, in contradistinction to Bobbitt, that the curriculum 
should be concerned with the larger organizing ideas, which were 
more powerful because they subsumed many smaller discrete 
elements. Her work in developing materials for intergroup educa- 
tion, however, had a more immediate impact than her curriculum 
theories* Applebee*s assessment of her contribution in Tradition 
and Reform in the Teaching of English (1974, p* 149) seems to 
be a fail one: 

The work of these (intergroup rotations] institutes, of the project 
staff, and of the cooperating sschoolsled toalongscricsof pubUca. 
lions on human relationsand intergroup education; these presented 
teachers throughout the countty ivilh practical, school-based 
approaches for all age levels and in many different curriculum 
areas. Nevertheless there were major difficulties in the approach 
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T^ba and her staff advocated. The fundamental problem was 
naivete . . . which saw racial problems in the limited context of 
attitudes and dispositions rather than as manifestations of deeper 
inst^utional and economic forces. 

While Tyler's ideas about design and Taba's concerns with inter- 
group relations were clearly influencing many professional leaders, 
the most significant curriculum movement of the period developed 
ttom the efforts of educational bureauorats, not the theories of 
scholars. Life adjustment education, which, as a slogan at least, was 
the most important development of the 1950s, was sired by the 
National Eklucation Association (NEA) and the U.S. Office of 
Education. The Educational Policies Commissbn of the NEA in its 
first report. Education for All American Youth (1944), recom- 
mended for all schools a core program of so*called common learn- 
ings which would help young people learn such skills as getting 
along with others, becoming a useful family member, and choosing 
a useful vocation. The U.S. Office of Education followed by estab* 
lishing a Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 
which attempted to set up a series of "action programs** across the 
nation to achieve the goals of life adjustment. Even though the 
proponents of life adjustment education attempted to minimize 
theconformist nature of the movement when critics began to attack, 
their undearlying message seemed clear: This was a good society, 
and the goal of education was to learn to adjust to it. 

Life adjustment education seemed to enjoy a mixed reception 
in the English profession. While there were many leaders in the 
profession who attacked its basic tenets, it seemed to have a subtle 
but pervasive influence. The ms^or curriculum project undertaken 
by the NCTE Commission on the English Curriculum, which cul- 
minated in a five-volume report, seemed to reflect ^ influence 
of both Havighurst and the life adjustment "educationists,'* as 
they were coming to be known. Hence it has been labeled a period 
of developmental confomiism. As noted m the third volume of 
the Commission's report. The English Language Arts in the Secon* 
dary School (1956), the English curriculum was to take cognizance 
of the inner pressures resulting from the development oftheleamear 
-i>ut was also to respond to the external pressures of the society. 
And the specific nature of that response was to be the product of 
a consensus of the various interest groups of the community to 
be served. 

The interest in correlating English with other subjects, which 
began in the previous period, developed into perhaps the msyor 
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pedagogical innovation of the forties and fifties— the core currfcu^ 
lum. As implemented in most of the experimental schools^ the 
core curriculum was an attempt to integrate learnings from several 
disciplines by having students study broad themes related bo'* to 
adolescent interests and societal trends. The core curriculum was 
widely touted by professors o£ curriculum who saw it as a way out 
of *'sterile traditionalism," but it never really appealed to most 
classroom teachers. Applebee (1974) notes tliat a study conducted 
by Grace S. Wright (1950) for the U.S. Office of Education found 
that only 3.5 percent of junior and senior high course offerings 
showed any attempt to correlate content from two or more 
disciplines. 

However* there was evidence in the classroom that teachers were 
attempting to integrate language arts, at least. Amo Jewett^s(1959) 
survey of 285 courses of study conducted at the end of this period 
found that the predominant pattern of curriculum organization 
was a thematic or topical unit which integrated several phases of 
English; and the junior high courses showed a genuine attempt to 
develop those units around the interests and needs of yoi:nger 
adolescents. He also noted that many of the curriculum guides 
included units on relevant topics such as critical thinking, propa- 
ganda analysis, semantics, and the nature of communication. While 
Jewett admitted that the courses of study he examined probably 
reflected a more innovative spirit than those not studied, his fmdings 
relative to the widespread use of thematic units are supported^ 
partially at least, by James Olson*s (1969) study of literature 
anthologies commonly used in the school. In comparing the an- 
thologies used in 1957 and in 1946, Olson found the later books 
to be more concerned with thematic units and greater representa* 
tion of literary selections relating to the concerns of the young. 

Scholarly Structuralism 

The third period of curriculum history^ the era of academic rational* 
ism, was the decade 1957^-1967, which embraced the Kennedy 
and Johnson presidencies. In a sense it was the beginning of two 
decades of national trauma. Both the successful launching of 
Sputnik and the assassination of John Kennedy seriously battered 
the nation's confidence, as evidenced by the severe questioning of 
the quality of our schools. But those schools were expanding rap* 
idJy. During this period^ student enrollments increased by 33 per* 
cent iind the number of teachers by 50 percent. It was also a period 
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of legislative activism^ with the passage of some twenty-four pieces 
of major educational legislation. 

This was a time when scholars ftom the academy were most 
influential in the schools. School people turned to the studies of 
Jean Piaget to learn how children developed^ to the works of B. P. 
Skinner to discover how children could be controlled^ and to the 
theories of Jerome Bruner to discover hoivchUdien could be taught 
It is interesting to note in the case of both Piaget and Bruner that 
these two psychologists also had the greatest impact on the school 
curriculum. In curriculum circles it was de rigueur to cite Piaget*s 
developmental theories and Bruner^s strictures on structure. 

Hence I see It as a time of scholarly structuralism^ when 
curriculum leaders believed that the theories and research of 
academicians^ rationally applied, could be used to develop 
"teacher-proof curricula^ based upon the structure of the 
discipline. 

Urged on by NCTE's The National Interest and the Teachingof 
English (1961)^ the federal government took a more active interest 
in the Held of Ercglish. The U.S. Office of Education Cooperative 
Research Program was expanded in X96X to include English, 
providing funds for what came to be known as Project English; 
and the National Defense Education Act of X964 provided funds 
for the teaching of English and reading. These federal funds 
provided needed support for research^ curriculum centers, and 
numerous summer institutes. 

Perhaps the most important professional publication of the 
period was Freedon^ and Discipline in English (1965X a report of 
the College Entrance Examination Board's Commission on English, 
which again recommended a consensus curriculum, but one built 
upon the scK^alled tripod of language.literatuie, and composition. 
This recommendation was reflected in much of the curriculum 
work developed under the aegis of Project English^ but Arthur 
Applebee (1974^ p. 197) notes that "the commission's greatest 
success^ however^ came not from its recommendations in Freedom 
and Discipline, but from a series of summer institutes during the 
summer of 1962." 

However^ neither the publication nor the institutes seemed to 
have much effect on the classroom teacher^ according to the 
results of a major study conducted by James R. Squire and Roger 
R. Applebee (1968). In 158 schools, which seemed to have ex- 
cellent English programs* Squire and Applebee discovered that 
more than half of class time was spent in the teaching of literature 
with little attempt to integmte the English language arts. Use of 
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the lecture and recitation predominated; small group activities and 
audiovisual aids were infrequently employed. While reporting 
evidence of much sound teaching in college preparatory programs, 
the authors also noted glaring weaknesses in programs for terminal 
students. 

This period was also i* time of extensive pedagogical innovation. 
Simply reciting the many labels suggests the extent of the desire to 
try something new: team teaching, modular scheduling, indepen-^ 
dent study, individualized instruction, large group instruction, 
small group instruction, middle schools, house plans. And» largely 
under the impetus of Charles Keller and his John Jay Hay Fellows 
program^ English teachers led in developing new "humanities" 
programs, which often turned out to be intellectualized core 
programs under another name. The period was also characterized 
by new interest in gifted students, as department heads anxiously 
devebped accelerated courses based upon the most recent ad- 
vanced placement examinationii. And, primarily in reaction to the 
protest by black activists^ belated attention was given to black 
language and literature. 



Romantic Radicalism 

The term romantic radtcalism is used to describe the fourth 
period, 1968-1974> because so much of the rhetoric of the time 
seemed to couple a romantic Rousseauan view of the child with a 
radical critique of the schools and the society. It was the era of tlie 
Apollo moon landing, Civil Rights protests, the assassinations of 
Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther King» Vietnam, and Water^ 
gate— a time when the nation seemed to reel from tlie series of 
traumatic shocks. 

At such a time people began turning inward, worrying about 
tiieir deeper feelings and "true selves/' Sensitivity groups flour- 
ished, and the psychological theories of Carl Rogers became 
almost dogma. In his chief work on education. Freedom fo Learn 
(X969}, Rogers disparaged the act o[ teaching, insisting that the 
only real growth emerged from witbin the self and another person 
could only facilitate such self-directed learning—a view also 
advocated by many exponents of open education. It is significant, 
perhaps, that no one curriculum writer can be singled out as the 
chief theorist of open education. In fact, one might infer trom the 
writings of those advocating the open classroom that the cur- 
riculum was really unimportant. If one created an open classroom 
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environment, appropriately provisioned^ the curriculum would 
emerge organicaJly from the inquiries of the leameis. 

In the field of English the most important occurrence during 
tliis fourth period was probably the Dartmouth Conference, Held 
in the summer of 1966^ the conference brought together approx- 
imately fifty specialists in the teaching of English from England 
and the United States. In the view of many observers^ tlie main 
contribution of the conference was that it enabled the British 
teachers and scholars to educate their American counterparts. 
As reported in two companion volumes (Mullen 1967; Dixon^ 
1967), the British educators persuaded almost all the American 
participants that the British had the answers: child-centered 
curriculum^ concern for the language of the child^ use of improvi- 
sational drama^ the primacy of informal discussion as the instruc- 
tional mode» and the encouragement of imaginative writing— all 
were seen as infinitely superior to an American cioriculum still 
concerned for the structure of the discipline. 

Both open education and the child-centered English curriculum, 
were British imports. Yet, perhaps not surprisingly^ it was a 
home-grown American idea— the elective system— which had the 
greatest impact on classrooms in this country. While Applebee 
(1974) dates the first electives as being offered in the University 
of Iowa laboratory school in 1960 and George Hillocks (1972) 
cites a 1955 English Journal article as the first published descrip- 
tion of an elective program^ the grassroots movement really 
seemed to catch hold in the late sixties. After surveying "over one 
hundred [elective] programs^'* Hillocks (1972, p, 123) concluded 
his "critical appraissi'* with this optimistic assessment: 

Given the time to study, ptan^and evaluate their work, English 
teachers, with their newly awakened sense of professional dignity 
and responsibility, m^y manage to revolutionize the teaching of 
English for all studenU> where the best efforts of the special 
cenieis have failed. For that result a1one» elective programs, 
whether they be passing fancies or the beginning of a new tra* 
ditlon, will have been worth the effort. 

Not everyone^ of course^ shared Hillocks'^ enthusiasm. Paul 
Copperman (1978, pp, 96-97) was among many who held the 
elective system partly responsible for the decline in SAT scores: 

The weakness In the current elective system is that it enables a 
student to avoid the kind of rigorous work he needs to develop 
his primary academic drills. ... As interesting as many of the 
above-listed electives appear, most of them do not provide the 
type of disciplined training that studenU need In order to develop 
their skills. 
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Privatistic Conservatism 

The present period of our histoi'yj called privatistic conserva* 
tism^ seems essentially conservative in educational philosophy; 
yet the conservatism is motivated by a narcissistic obsession with 
the private self. Since there is so little historical perspective it is 
difficult to date the period precisely. Some might use 1971 as the 
beginning, when the Michigan Accountability Act was passed; 
others would argue tor the pi*ssage of the Oregon competency law 
in 1972, My own sense is that 1974^the year of the Cau vMichols 
decision mandating bilingual education-nnight be a more appro- 
priate dividing line. While we might disagree with the precise 
beginning ot the period, we caii readily agree about the national 
mood. It is a time of inflation and gas lines, taxpayers' rebellions, 
wony about declining test scores, and increased fault-finding with 
the schools. And it is a period marked by what in the long-run 
may be even more significant: the "peaceful Latino invasion," 
which raised the Latino population to twenty million. 

From an educator's point of view, the most influential psy- 
chologist is probably Benjamin Bloom^ whose major vrork.Human 
Charccteristics and School Learning (1976), provides the theory 
and research for the concept of mastery learning. In the curric- 
ulum field, W. James Popham and John Goodlad would probably 
be singled out as most influential. Popham seems to represent the 
best curricular technologists who have made the Tyler rationale 
more respectable with additional refinements and technical 
labels. And Goodlad, as noted in the next chapter^ has given us 
a new way of looking at the entire field. 

As yet there is no major professional publication which either 
encapsulates present trends or suggests a new direction. There is, 
however, much talk at the leadership level of the Bullock report 
from England, A Language for Life (1975), which according to 
Brunetti (1978, p. 64) . . provides some thoughtful ideas on 
how En^ish language programs should be organized and con- 
ducted and some excellent suggestions in the directions our 
English teaching profession should move in over the next few 
years." There is also a 1980 publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English Commission on the Curriculum titled 
T/tree Language-Arts Curriculum Models: Pre-Kindergarien 
through College, The articles in this book, written by experienced 
teachers and curriculum planners, outline the competencies, 
process, and heritage approaches to curriculum plann ing as applied 
to all le/els of instruction. 
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In such a time when innovative seems to be a pejorative^ one 
would not expect to find— and indeed does not find-crouch ped* 
agogical experimentation. Aside from widespread interest in 
mastery learning, some evidence of a recurring concern for the 
gifted, and much talk about the basics of English, the Period 
seems to be one in which classroom teachers are sitting back 
and waiting. 

This picture of English teachers of the late seventies, cautiously 
refining older practices, is substantiated by a recent survey of 
316 secondary schools conducted by Arthur Applebee (1978). 
He notes the following trends: the widespread adoption of elective 
programs (at the twelfth grade level, in 78 percent of the schools); 
classes for the gifted (in 45 percent); remedial classes (in 7X 
percent); small group work (in 75 percent); and competency 
examinations (in 43 percent). 



A Review of Sixty Years of Educational Development 

In reflecting on that pa^^lj let us focus on four important trends 
that are relevant to our concern for curriculum planning: the pace 
of change, the general orientation of the curriculum, the nature of 
pedagogical innovations, and the practice of the classroom teacher. 

Regarding the pace of change, one can readily observe that the 
length of each period of educational development has grovm 
shorter. The first period, as noted above, lasted for twenty-three 
years; the next, fifteen; the third, ten; and the fourth, six years. 
It would be foolhardy, of course, to make too much of this. It 
wett may be that more recent periods seem shorter only because 
they are closer to us^ Yet the data do give credence to the con* 
ventional wisdom that change is occuning more rapidly. 

In reflecting upon the general orientation of the curriculum 
during these past six decades, I spent some time searching for an 
appropriate metaphor. When most educators speak about the 
general directions of the curriculum past and present, they seize 
initially on the analogy of the pendulum, which suggests short 
svrings between extreme positions. Or they talk of cycles, a more 
abstract figure which suggests longer periods of recurring tend- 
encies. Neither metaphor seems to portray the past sixty years of 
English. Instead, we might think of separate streams that continue 
to flow^t times swollen, at times almost dry; at times separate, at 
times joining. In identifying such streams in our curricular history, 
some useful terms are those proposed by Elliott W. Eisner (1979) 
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for his "five basic orientations in the curriculum." Those orienta- 
tions^ as he defines them, are; 

1. Development of Cognitive Processes (p. 51): , . the major 
functions of the school are (1) to hetp children leam how to 
leain and (2) to piovide them with the opportunities to use 
and strengthen the variety of intellectual faculties that they 
possess." 

2. Academic Rationalism (p. 54); ^\ . . the major function of 
the school is to foster the intellectual growth of the student 
in those subject matters most worthy of study." 

3. Personal Relevance (p* 57): . . emphasizes the primacy of 
personal meaning. . . . The curriculum is to emerge out of the 
sympathetic interaction of teachers and students. . . ." 

4. Social Adaptation and Social Reconstruction (p. 62); 
**. . * derives its aims and content from an analysis of the 
society the school is designed to serve." 

Curriculum as Technology (p. 67); **. . . conceives of 
curriculum planning as being essentially a technical under- 
taking. . . . The central problem of the technological orien- 
tation to curriculum is not to question ends but rather to 
operationaiize them through statements that are referenced 
to observable behavior." 

These five ctirricutar orientations are seen as streams that have 
always been present througliout our recent history. Figure X 
suggests schematically how these streams have ebbed and flowed 
throughout the five periods of our history. It shows how their 
strength has varied and how, during a given period, one or two 
have predominated. And, to a great extent, it shows that the 
strength of a given orientation at a particular period of time seems 
to have resulted from powerful social forces impinging upon the 
schools. 

In turning to the third issuti^ in curriculum planning mentioned 
aboveHliat of pedagogical innovations~t)ne is first inclined to- 
ward the cynical reaction that we keep reinventing the wheel. At 
first blush such cynicism seems warranted if ^ve consider these 
so*called innovations of the seventies and their historical ante- 
cedents: 

Innovation Historical Antecedent 

Competency^based education Franklin Bobbitt's theories, 1924 
Mastery learning Henry Morrison^s mastery units, 1926 
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Humanities coutses 
Individualized leaming 



Core programs, 1930s 
Dalion plan, 1922 



But such a superficial reaction can be misleading. Let me sug- 
gest why I believe it is misleading by staying with the metaphor of 
a wheeL The wheel was a sound idea^ne that will always be with 
us. It can be reinvented profitably^ with refinements made possible 
by a new technology. And the reinvention process is always 
exciting for the inventor. So the ideas behind these innovations are 
essentially sound; they have been improved each time they were 
reintroduced. And the process of developing and implementing 
innovation was a healthful one for the schools. The only caution, 
of course^ is that we should not be misled by enthusiastic reinven- 
tors who claim they have made the perfect wheeL 

Reaction to Change 

Such an attitude of cautious openness to change is one that should 
be recommended to all English teachers* Have they in fact mani- 
fested such an attitude? We have the answer^ I believe, in the 
studies of actual classroom practice which^ fortunately^ have been 
conducted throughout these six decades. First, observe that 
English teachers have largely ignored the exhortation to make 
radical changes in the way m which they teach. Such resistance 
has discomfited reformers who, like the author, fulminated 
against such traditional practices as teacher selection of content, 
the use of factual questions, and reliance upon teacher-led groups. 
The irony, of course, is that there is now a body of research which 
suggests that such traditional teaching is most likely to bring about 
significant gains in achievement. Barak Rosenshine (X979, p. 52) 
concludes a recent review of research on teaching with this 
summary: 

The research to date also suggests that the following irntruc- 
iiona] variables are usually associated with content covered, 
academically engaged minutes, and achievement gam: teachers 
maintaining a strong academic focus with encouragement and 
concern for th^ academic progress of each student; teacher, 
rather than student, selection of activities; grouping of students 
into small and large groups for instruction; and using factual 
questions and controlled practice in teacherOed groups. In addi- 
tion the fluency of nonacademic activities such as arts and 
crafts, reading stoiies to a group, or questions to students about 
their personal experience usually are negatively related to achieve- 
ment gains. This overall pattern might be labeled '^direct in- 
struction." 
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Observe also» however* that there has been a slov/ bat steady 
change in the teaching of English. Teachers in elective courses are 
using paperbacks as the basis of small gtoup discussions of liter- 
ature. That scene is not the ideal envisioned by James Moffett* 
John Holt» or Neii Postman^ but neither is it as bleak a picture as 
they and other critics allege. 

Note^ fmallyt that these teachers have been prudently eclectic in 
their orientation to the curriculum. Rather than committing them- 
selves completely to a single orientation* they have* as far as can 
be deteiminedt absorbed into their practice something of each 
orientation. They cling to the discipline* but without the fervor of 
the academic rationalists. They teach the cognitive processes* but 
not to the exclusion of all else. They consciously or unconsciously 
shape the curriculum in terms of shifting societal trends. They use 
bits and pieces of a technological approach v/here that seems 
appropriate. And* out of choice ornecessity* they respond as best 
as th^ can to the needs of the students before them. 

If the past is indeed prologue* then the follovring developments 
seem likely for the immediate future and will of necessity impinge 
upon the process for developing the curriculum* the content of the 
curriculum* and the format in v/hich the curriculum is delivered: 

1. We probably face several short<ir periods of change. The 
present period of privatistic conservatism will probably run 
its course within a year or two. We need to find a "quick fix" 
process for improving the curriculum. 

2. The content of the English curriculum will continue to be 
influenced by all the orientations identified by Eisner (1979)* 
and teachers will continue to be eclectic in their own orien^ 
tation. Any major curriculum project which commits itself 
exclusively to a single orientation in the selection of content 
will probably not be accepted by the classroom teacher. 

3. There will continue to be refinements and improvements in 
the way we group for instmction* in the way we utilize staffs 
in the way we teach* and in the bases upon which we or- 
ganize the curriculum. (Some of these refinements wilt give 
us a sense of d4}& ua; note* for example, that the English 
Journal for February 1980 \vas devoted to the theme of 
^^interdisciplinary English.'*) And there will be some radical 
changes* as will be noted in the next chapter* brought about 
by new technological developments. Also* English teachers 
will probably ignore exhortations to make radical changes in 
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their teaching styles. These conclusions surest that the 
fonnat of the curriculum needs to be flexible^ able to ac- 
commodate a variety of teaching methods and organizational 
styles, without requiring a radical change in the way teachers 
teach. 

But it would be folly^ of course, simply to read the future in 
tenns of the past These are different times, and there are some 
major developments occurring in the society and in the schools 
that are likely to have a strong influence on the English curric- 
uhim. It is to this matter that the next chapter addresses itself. 
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In what ways is the present different ftom the past? What develop- 
ments now are likely to affect our decisions about the curriculum? 
Examining these questions is more &uitM than fanciful specula- 
tion about the distant future. My preference is to let the distant 
future take care of itself and to plan instead for the short-term 
future by both learning from the past^ as was attempted in Chap- 
ter 1, and by extrapolating from present evidence. Seven develop- 
ments occurring now are worthy of serious attention- 



Analyzii^g the Art of Tea<:hing 

Ihe first development is the increasing power of a stable teaching 
profession. Applebee's survey (1978, p. 48) indicated that ''the 
typical English department studied had only one new staff mem- 
ber at the beginning of the academic year; only about a third of 
these new staff members were new to teaching." And those 
experienced teachers will continue to insist more strongly on 
explicit authority over matters of the curriculum. 

Ole Sand (1971, pp. 223-224), director of the Center for the 
Study of Instruction for the National Education Association, 
sounded this note nearly a decade ago: 

... the potential of the organized teaching profession to improve 
the cuniculum remains unexplotted. One possibility for ne$o> 
ttation Jn curriculum is the formation and utilization of active 
and responsive instructional improvement centers at the level of 
the local association-at the level of the teacher himself. 

The implication here is obvious: Future curriculum planning 
must provide for significant contributions ftom the instructional 
staff, 

Tlie second factor is the shortage of discretionary funds in 
school district budgets. Taxpayers continue to resist additional 
school taxes when enrollments are declining. Inflation necessitates 
substantial increases in district budgets for maintenance and 
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operating expenses. Teachers^ salaries continue to riset absorbing 
an increasin^y greater part of the total budget. And superintend 
dents and boards react in predictable fashion: They reduce the size 
of the supervisory staff and sharply limit the funds available for 
curriculum development. The days of large-scale local cutiiculum 
projects are over; the funds are just not available. 

The third factor is continuing technological change. Several 
signs suggest that personal <:omputers and videocassette and disc 
machines will be commonplace in both homes and schools some 
five years hence, and new information systems will change both 
our understanding of the educational process and the way in 
which students learn. Con^er^ for example^ the implications of a 
new information service reported In Time (9 July 1979). Called 
*'The Source," the service will give users of home computers access 
to a pool of information derived firom more than two thousand 
separate computer programs, ranging from wine guides to 
horoscopes. 

The fourth major factor is the Importance of the state's role in 
curriculum development In the past, the state has played chiefly 
an advisory role in determining the school's curriculum. From 
time to time, of course^ state legislators have turned to curriculum 
solutions for social problems^-mandating courses in Americanism^ 
alcohol and drug education, or driver training, for exampde. But 
prior to 1975 they had never interposed themselves in determining 
local curricula. Now that seems to have changed. As of October 
1978t thir^^ix states had taken some type of action in support 
of competency-based education (Pipha 1978). And 37 percent 
of the schools surveyed by Appdebee (1978) reported that they 
were using statewide competency tests. While many of these 
states give local districts some latitude in determining compe-* 
tencies, there are strong pressures in every state to place more 
emphasis on the basic skills of reading and writing. Although I 
personally am opposed to much of what competency-based 
education seems to stand for^ I am convinced that any successful 
curriculum planning for the eighties needs to take realistic cogni^ 
zance of state mandates. 

The fifth factor is our increa^g body of knowledge about the 
processes of teaching and learning. While teaching will always be 
moine art than science, and while the unique interaction of teacher 
and student will always elude precise scientific analysis^ there is a 
growing volume of research about student achievement and 
teacher effectiveness. Some of the findings are contradictory, but 
we begin to see important patterns. After reviewing 289 empincal 
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studies of teacher effectiveness, Donald Medley (1979, p. 16) 
made this observation: 

Despite its shortcomings . ^ . process^product reseaicti can 
produce^ and tias produced, reliable information about the 
nature of effective teaching. When teachers are visited by observ- 
ers traiaed to record ttieir beti&vior accurately and objectively, 
appropriate analysis of records teveals stable differences between 
behaviors of teachers who are more effective and those who are 
less effective ia helping pupils grow in basic skills as well as in 
some affective areas. 

In the past, when curriculum theorists admonished practitioners 
to chec k the research^ the practitioners often justifiably responded 
by denigrating that researdi. Now there is no longer any excuse. A 
cumculum for the eighties must reflect not our biases and our 
conventional wisdomH>ut the best available knowledge we have 
about our subject, the act of teaching, and the process of learning. 

The sixth factor Is the continuing dissatisfaction with the 
schools as expressed by parents and the general public. It is un- 
likely that the schools will show dramatic improvement, given the 
shortage of funds, the power of a stable teaching profession, and 
the increasing magnitude of the task of educating indifferent 
youth. And schools will continue to be a convenient scapegoat for 
the frustration and anger people feel about the society itself. So 
we must continue to be responsive to the public we serve, even if 
only for our own survival. 

A final factor we need to weigh is the growing divergence be- 
tween what we think Is happening in the classroom and what is 
actually taking place. Here I would like to turn to some work of 
John Goodlad (1977). Based upon his recent studies of schools in 
action^ Goodlad suggests that there are actually five different 
cuiricula: Ideal cumculum, what scholars (like James Moffett) 
believe should be taught; Formal curriculum^ what some con- 
trolling agency (like the state or the local district) has prescribed; 
Perceived curriculum, what teachers believe they are teaching in 
response to the needs of the pupHs; Operational curriculum, what 
an observer would actually see being taught in the classroom; 
Experiential curriculum, what the students believe they are 
learning. 

There are important differences among these flve^ of course, in 
the degree to which they are implemented and in the extent to 
which they agree with each other. To begin with, the scholar's 
recommendations are largely ignored by the classroom teacher. 
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who finds them either too recondite or too unrealistic* The 
formal curriculum is often quietly subverted^ the mimeographed 
curriculum guide filed in the bottom cabinet until evaluation time. 
Like Goodlad^ Harry F, Wolcott (1977) provides evidence for the 
observation that projects which try to develop teacher-proof 
curricula fail because they fall into the hands of curriculum*proof 
teachers. 

In an address to the 1979 convention of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development^ as reported in the 
Association's News Exchange, John Goodlad (1979, pp. 1, 8) 
made this comment^ based upon his study of schools: 

American teachers geneially Ignore state and district cuRJculum 
^des in planning dasses, preferring to rety primarily on their 
own personal background and their sense of the interests and 
abilities of children in their classes. 

After examining &om an anthropological perspective the results 
of an attempt to impose an educational innovation upon reluctant 
teachers, Wolcott (1977, p. 151) reached this conclusion about the 
**ideational system" of teachers; 

Teachers want to retain the autiioiity for instructional deci- 
sions, to be able to judge for themselves what is best in terms 
of students and instructional programs. They protect their 
autonomy by pointing to the need for flexibility and by insisting 
that they either be allowed to choose between options or else be 
left completely alone. The teacher must be free to decide what 
works and what does not 

The classroom observer often sees something quite different &om 
the teacher's reports of what was planned or taught Philip Cusicic 
(1973)^ in his ethnographic study. Inside High School, has discour- 
aging evidence that neither the perceived curriculum nor the oper- 
ational curriculum malces any difference at all to the students in 
the classroom. 

Goodlad's research suggests, then^ that we need to bring those 
five curricula into closer convergence and respect the autonomy of 
classroom teachers^ abandoning any attempts to impose an "ideal'' 
or ^'formal*' curriculum upon them. 

Let me conclude this examination of past and present by sum- 
marizing what seem to be the implications of that examination, 
using again the rubric fxom the previous chapter for examining 
those changes: the process of developing Vtie curriculum, its 
content, and the format by which the curriculum will be delivered. 
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Process of Development 

1- The process should be simple, fast, inexpensive, and focused. 
It should not require teams of experts, long periods of 
development^ and excessive funding. It should focus on the 
heart of the subject^-what will later be explained as the 
mastery curriculum. 

2. The process should take cognizance of and begin with the 
perceived curriculmn-TVhat is actually being tauglit. It will 
therefore provide for substantial contributions from the 
classroom teacher* 

3, The process should result in the convergence of the ideal, the 
formal^ and the perceived. It should not perpetuate the 
separation of these three forms of the curriculum. 

Curriculum Content 

1, The content of the vmtten curriculum should be focused and 
restricted; the written curriculum should concern itself only 
with the heart of the subject^ the so-called mastery dements. 

2, The content should reflect a syncretic orientation^ drawiMg 
from analyses of the four substantive orientations: the 
cc^itive processes> the social settings the subject itself, and 
the student (The technological orientation emphasizes 
means» not substance,) 

3, The content should make an adequate response to such ex- 
ternal requirements as state mandates^ standardized tests, and 
conununity expectations. 

4, The content should be research-based, reflecting our best 
knowledge about the subject and the student 

5, The content should be comprehensive and articulated: A!l 
important skills and concepts should be included in a se- 
quence that makes sense. 

Curriculum Format 

1. The format in which the curriculum is d&livered to the 
teachers should be flexible, accommodating to a variety of 
teaching styles^ and requiring no radical changes in teaching 
style, 

2. The format should be usable and open^ one that teachers will 
use and add to. 
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3. The format should readily accommodate computers and 
video devices. 

Obviously the author supports a process of incremental change, 
and here the recommendation of Joseph Schwab (1969, pp. 14, 
15) is most apposite. In recommending that curriculum be more 
aware of "the practical," he makes this observation: 

The practical arts begin with the requirement that existing 
institutions and existing practices be preserved and altered 
piecemeal, not d3smant!ed and replaced. Jt is further necessary 
that changes be so planned and articulated with what remains 
unchanged that the functioning of the whole remains coherent 
and unimpaired. . . The same requirements would hold for a 
piacticat program of improvement of education. It too would 
effect its changes in smalt progressions, in coherence with what 
remains unchanged and thus would require that we know what is 
and what has been going on in American schools. [Italics in 
original] 

How we meet these requirements is the substance of the rest 
of this book. 
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3 A Process of Incremental 
Curriculum Development 



What process can meet the criteria identiGed in the previous chap^ 
ter? This chapter will present an overview of such a process, and 
succeeding chapters wOI discuss in greater detail the more impor- 
tant steps in ii^plementmgit* Figui« 2 presents a planning calendar 
which lists the steps in or^ier, indicates the participants, and 
suggests a schedule. The timusg, obviously, will vary with the 
scope of the project and the resources available; the dates are 
intended only to suggest an average time commitment and to show 
that the essentials of the project can be completed within ^teen 
months, 

X. Determine need; identify parameters, resources, and respon^ 
sibilitles. Either as a result of some administrative edict 
("Coordinate that curriculumr') or out of yom: own sense of 
need, you decide to improve the teaching of English by 
strengtiiening the curriculum. You meet with the super^ 
intendent (or whoever is in charge of your school) to get 
answers to the following questions: 

a. What grade levels and areas of the curriculum will be 
included? 

b. How much mon^ is available? 

c. How much time do we have? 

d. How much help do I get? 

Well assume that all this happens toward the end of a school 
year. And the answers you get will be used to make yoiu: 
own, more detailed planning calendar. 
2. Inform English teachers and solicit their cooperation. 

Note that it is suggested that this step be taken twice: in 
Mqy» as soon as the project has been authorized; and again in 
September^ because tiie teachers will probably have forgotten 
what you said in May. It is recommended that you send out a 
short notice somethii^ like this: 
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Tve been asked by the superintendent to take a Itesh look at 
our English ctirrfctilum and determine if any improvements are 
needed. I expect to spend most of next sch^iol year working at 
this task. Even at this sta|e I know there wilt not be any radical 
changes in what or how we teach. lit keep you futly informed at 
every step along the way. I'd appreciate whatever cooperation 
you can give me^ and 1 promise to keep meetings to an absolute 
minimum. 

3. Brief the district leadership about mastery theory, deter- 
mining whether that theory will govern curriculum work. As 
explained in the next chapter, focused curriculum work is 
advocated which emphasizes only the so-called mastery part 
of the curriculum. The point here is that the adoption or 
rejection of that theory will clearly affect all that foUows; 
therefore, the top administrators should be briefed early so 
that a decision can be made about the use of the mastery 
concept. 

These Hrst three planning and briefing steps can be taken before 
the school year ends. You can spend the summer reading and re- 
laxing. Then, when the next school year begins, you set to work 
on the major developmental steps. 

4. Select the task force, advisory council, and writing team. 
Voull need some help— and you want people to feel that this 
is not a one-person show. While the project should be kept 
simple, I have found that three groups are useful. The first is 
the "English Curriculum Task Force," a small working group 
that will do most of the planning and reviewing. Its member- 
ship should probably include the following: 

l.One or more department heads, depending upon the 
size of the district. 

2. One secondary principal. 

3. One elementary curriculum specialist. 

4. One adminisoator with districtwide curriculum responsi* 
bility. 

5. One English curriculum consultant. 

The second group is the "English Curriculum Advisory Council." 
As noted in a later chapter^ the main function of the advisory 
council is to provide you virith a usefUi means of assessing com- 
munity attitudes and expectations. The extent to which you use 
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the group depends upon your own. biases about such committees; 
the important thing is to be honest with them at the outset about 
their function and their authority. Its membership should include 
students, teachers, parents^ and representatives of business and 
industry. 

The final group is a small team of English te^^chets (one fxom 
each grade) who will be paid to do whatever writing needs to be 
done. They should be chosen for their knowledge of the subject 
and their ability to write clearly. They should be paid, preferably* 
by the job, not by time: "You'll get $500 when you deliver in 
September an acceptable product. Do the job where and when you 
prefer— but it must me^t these specifications." If funds are un- 
available it is possible to get the job done by volunteers— but it is 
strongly recommended that the writers be compensated. All 
three groups are selected in September^he task fon;e first, the 
advisory council next, the writing team last. And the writing team 
should probably be selected from volunteers. 

5. Collect and tally mapping data. As noted in Chapter 5, the 
work begins by finding out what is actually being taught— by 
mapping the existing curriculum. The process, explained 
fully in Chapter 5, should take about a month. 

6. Develop preliminary versions of the content planning matrix. 
Use the mapping data to develop a first draft of a ^'Content 
Planning Matrix"^ therwise called a scope and sequence 
chart. Chapter 6 explains in detail how do this. 

Evaluate the matrix and make appropriate modifications. 
This is one of the most important steps— and consequently 
should be done with great care. Allow three months for it, or 
you may wish to devote even more time to this step. You 
spend all that time making several careful analyses of the 
content planning matrix, to be sure that it represents the best 
possible plan for future curriculum work. How to undertake 
this evaluation is explained fully in Chapter 7. 

8. Meet with teachers to revise the matrix and determine Cormat 
of guides. During the next two months you hold several 
small group meetings with the teachers to accomplish two 
important tasks: (a) review with them the changes suggested 
for the planning matrix, to be sure that the changes are 
acceptable; and (b) solicit their suggestions about the format 
they find most useful. 
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My recommendations about this matter of format are explained in 
Chapter 11, but the teachers should have an opportunity to make 
suggestions here. 

9. Prepare the writing team for writing course objectives. The 
final version of the content planning matrix is translated into 
lists of course objectives. As noted in Chapter 11, these are 
general learning objectives for the mastery curriculum. You 
will need to spend some time in reviewing with the 
writing team what they are expected to do*^^d how they are 
expected to do it. 

10. Monitor the writing team. You will probably spend some 
time in the summer^ monitoring the work of the writing 
team> As noted above^ the team should preferably be paid by 
the jobj not by the hour- They should not be required to sit 
in a hot curriculum office from 9 till 4; they should be able 
to work at their own pace in their own place- But they 
should be paid for successful performance of the task^ not for 
the hours they spend. Although they should have this inde- 
paidence and will be accountable for final quality^ you 
probably need to develop some system for evaluating their 
work during the formative stages. 

11. Check course objectives against course offerings. Once the 
course objectives for each grade have been developed, you 
may then need to do a reverse kind of mapping, checking to 
ensure that courses are sequenced and offered in a way that 
ensures that students study all the mastery objectives. Special 
problems develop with variations such as elective and human* 
ities courses; these are explained more fully in Chapters 12 
and 14. 

12> Determine plans for future development of materials. The 
final step is to take stock as to where you are and what still 
needs to be done. Depending upon available resources and 
apparent needs» you may decide to write mastery learning 
units a la Bloom, write student learning packages, develop 
staff training programs, work on other curriculum compo> 
nentSt or just sit tight. These matters are also explained more 
fully in later chapters. 

The process outlined above meets the criteria set. First, it is 
simple, fjast» inexpensive, and focused* It takes only one academic 
year to implement. It requires no expensive teams of experts. And 
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it focuses on the mastery elements. Second, it begins with the 
perceived curriculum and respects tlie autonomy of the classroom 
teacher. It does not impose a curriculum upon the teachers^ but 
derives one firom them. Finally, it brings together the ideals the 
formal^ and the perceived curricula by beginning with the per^ 
ceived, adding essential elements of the formal, and reflning the 
results by bringing to bear the research perspectives of the ideal. 



4 The Mastery Curriculum 



In discussing the curriculum development process recommended in 
the previous chapter^ a preference was indicated for a focused 
cumculum^ one that concerns itself centrally with what are called 
the mastery elements, and it was suggested that this identification 
of the mastery components should be one of the earliest steps in 
the process. This chapter offers a rationale for and fuller explana- 
tion of the mastery curriculum. It should be noted that there is an 
important distinction between the concept of the mastery curric- 
ulum, as I have developed it, and the theory of mastery learning, 
as Bloom and his students (Bloom, X976; Block and Anden>on^ 
1975) have described it. 

The mastery curricultmi, as wUl be explained more fully below, 
is that portion of any curriculum which is both essential and 
structured; it may be delivered through a mastery learning mode 
or through any of several other instructional methodologies. 
Mastery teaming is an instructional system which, according to 
Bloom, can be applied to the entire curriculum. However, its 
emphasis on specific objectives, frequent assessment, and error 
remediation makes it inappropriate for all organic learning and for 
any integrated thematic units which would emphasize discovery 
and inductive learning. 

This concept of a mastery curriculum developed out of the 
author*s aware:tc*is of two significant weaknesses characterizing 
most curricular efforts of the past several decades, Tlie firsts as 
suggested earlier^ is the single-dimension view of the discipline 
wh!ch asks curriculum practitioners to act like Procrustes, T^ius 
the academic rationalists involved with much of Project English 
argued that the entire English curriculum should be structured in 
the Brunerian sense. They were followed by James Moffett and 
other romantic radicals who argued persuasively for an integrated 
"studentKientered" curriculum emphasizing personal relevance and 
shaped according to the learner's developing ability to use symbols 
and make abstractions, (See> for example, Rioffett and Wagner^ 
1976,) And now, in this period of privatistic conservatism, it 
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seems as if the technocrats hold sway^ showing us how to twist ail 
of English so that it fiU> a mastery learning mode (for example^ 
Block and Anderson, X975). 

The second wealoiess, which is perhaps related to the first, is 
wiuX I choose to call cunicular extravagance. It i£ a wasteful 
attempt to control througti the written curriculum everything 
remotely concerned with communication. Thus it is extravagant, 
both in the older sense of ^'straying beyond limits or bounds," and 
in the contemporary sense of **giving to imprudent expenditure/* 

The mastery curriculum, Uien, is my attempt to elhninate these 
two weaknesses by viewing Englisli through several perspectives 
and by focusing curriculum development efforts on only a certain 
portion of that curriculum. I begin by proposing that we analyze 
the discipline according to two dimensions: essentiality and 
structure. (Continued reference will be made to the £eld of 
English, although I believe the model can be applied to all major 
disciplines.) 

Each discipline can be divided in terms of essentialify into 
learnings that are basic for all students and those that are enrich- 
ment Basic learnings are those which^ in the view of informed 
practitioners and scholars^ are essential for all students to master; 
enrichment learnings are those vtrhich are not essential, even 
thougli they may be interesting to the student or intriguing to 
the scholar. 

The second analysis is in terms of structure. Each discipline can 
be divided into learnings that are structured and nonstxuctiured. 
Here a definition is more crucial. Structured learning, as used 
here^ has these characteristics: 

X. It requires careful sequencing; the learning of objective 3 
depends upon the mastery of objectives X and 2, 

2. It is best facilitated through careful planning; teaching 
objective 3 requires deliberate analysis of its component 
skills. 

3. It results in measurable outcomes; a test can easily d;itermine 
whether objective 3 has been mastered. 

4. It is best mastered when its content is clearly delineated into 
discrete units or lessons; objective 3 can easily be set off ttom 
objective 4. 

Nonstnictured learning, on the other hand, embraces all those 
skills, concepts, and attitudes which can be mastered without such 
careful sequencings planning, and delineation. 
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These two analyses yield four distinctly different areas of the 
curriculum^ best illustrated thus: 
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The mastery curriculum is that part of the curriculum which 
meets two important criteria: it is essential or basic for all stu- 
dents; it requires careful structuring for optimal learning. It is the 
part of the curriculum that best fits a mastery learning mode. It 
requires careful planning, firequent assessment^ systematic organi- 
zation, a*id district articulation. It probably can be learned best 
when objectives are clearly delineated in advance and when the 
teacher directs learning in a highly task-oriented fashion. 

In my view the content of the English mastery curriculum 
should be influenced most strongly by the ^^cognitive processes" 
and ^^academic rationalism" orientations, and to a lesser degree by 
**social adaptation and reconstruction" and **personal relevance.'* 
Its design and delivery, however, will be directly shaped by the 
^'curriculum as technology** orientation. The sequence of learning 
experiences in the mastery curriculum is determined primarily by 
what Posner and Strike (1976) call concept-related or learning 
related principles: In their terras, '^concept-rdated sequences 
reflect the org^ization of the conceptual world" and 'beaming- 
related , ^ ^ sequences draw primarily on knowledge about the 
psychology of learning as a basis for curriculum development *' 

The organic curriculum is just as essential as the mastery cur- 
riculum but it IS different in a crucial way: it is nonstruc tared. 
This means that it is best learned without careful planning and 
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sequencing; it develops more organically without planned teacher 
intervention. It is best facilitated not by graded, structured units 
of study but by a sensitive teacher who responds to tlie emergent 
needs of the learner. I believe that most, if not all^ of the affective 
goals of education axe organic in this sense; they should not be 
programmed into structured curricula but should be nurtured by a 
responsive teacher- Thus it would be foolish to develop a third' 
grade unit in "enjoying reading/^The enjoyment of reading should 
be cultivated in every unit» in every year, 

I also believe tliat most of the development of oral language 
competence is nwre properly facilitated through an organic 
approach. The child comes to school knowing how to speak and 
needs only the support of a sensitive, caring teacher^ not struc- 
tured units in "conversing with firiends." 

Obviously the organic curriculum should be strongly influenced 
by a "personal -elevance*' orientation. What matters chiefly are 
the needs of the student as they emerge de velopmen tally ^ There is 
no predetermined sequence; tlie sequence is dictated by the 
student's increasing command of the language and the developing 
ability to think abstractty. 

The team-planned curriculum involves enrichment learnings tttat 
are not essential for alt students-^but that do require some mini- 
mal structuring. This term is used to suggest tnat this component 
of the curriculum is best planned by teams of teachers working 
out informal $ystems of coordination, simply to ensure that the 
enrichment learnings are not repeated— and also to guarantee that 
important elements of enrichment are in fact included for all who 
can profit from them. 

It seems reasonable for the team-planned curriculum to be 
influenced by "acaaemic rationalism" and "social adaptation and 
reconstruction" orientations since they seem to be orientations 
influencing much enrichment content of interest to teachers^ 

The student^determined currhulum is neither basic nor struc- 
tured. It js that part of the curriculum which can be determined 
almost entirely by the student. It is a spontaneous curriculum 
which emerges from the interests (not the needs) of the student 
and is therefore most responsive to fashion and fad. While tlie 
same "personal relevance" orientation will be most influential 
here, an impact will also be made by the "social adaptation and 
reconstruction" orientation as students raise questions about 
current social problems. 

Now 1 would argue that these distinctions are more tlian inter- 
esting theoretical speculations; they have important implications 
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for the leader and the teacher. Some of the most important of 
these are: 

X. The mastery curriculum is the curriculum with which school 
district curriculum specialists should be most concerned. 
Only the mastery curriculum needs careful delineation in 
scope and sequence charts and detailed development in 
curriculum guides. Since most district curriculum guides 
embrace all four areas, they are unnecessarily comprehensive 
and extravagant. Identifying the mastery curriculum will 
enable us to focus our efforts where such curriculum work 
will be most effective. 

2. The mastery curriculum can become the accountable cur* 
riculum. Classroom teachers, led by district curriculum 
specialists and advised by subjec^matter consultants, should 
identify the elements of the mastery currici'km. It tlius 
becomes a consensus curriculum, and it then seems reason- 
able to hold teachers accountable for teaching it— but not to 
hold teachers accountable for the students' learning of it. 

S.TIie mastery curriculum can readily be developed into 
mastery learning units which should ensure measurable 
student progress— but only the mastery curriculum should be 
shaped to fit this mold. The current interest in mastery 
learning should not lead us into the mistake of trying to force 
the organic curriculum into a I"^sEery mode. I worry about 
people who write mastery learning units before they identify 
the mastery curriculum. 

4. The mastery curriculum is the one that should determine the 
selection of textbooks. Teachers have been wisely skeptical 
of textbooks filled with inordinate amounts of content from 
the organic curriculum. The oi'ganic curriculum needs no 
textbook; in fact, the textbook may get in the way. But the 
mastery curriculum is often helped by a good textbook. 

5. The organic curriculum shouM not be packaged, measured, or 
distorted by the heavy hand of instructional technologists. 
Instead, classroom teachers need systematic in-service work 
to help them foster organic learnings m natural ways on a 
continuing basis. The organic curriculum is just as important 
as the mastery curriculum (If not more so), but it sh^uUnot 
be the concern of district curriculum guides. 

6. The analysis suggests differential responsibility for develop- 
ment and implementation. District leaders take primary 
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tesponsibility for developing the mastery curriculum with 
substantial input by classroom teachers. The classroom 
teacher becomes responsible for fostering the objectives of 
the o]^ganic curriculum. Teams of teachers informally plan 
the team-planned cuxriculum, and students identify the 
important elements of the student^determined curriculum. 

Figure 3 attempts to summarize the salient features of these 
four different curricula and makes it clear that the differences are 
both real and important. 

Two questions have frequently been raised in districts where I 
have used the theory in curricular consultation. One that is often 
raised is^ *'How much time should the mastery curriculum take?" 
The answer^ obviously, will vary both with local decisions and 
other important factors such as grade level and student ability. In 
general^ the mastery curriculum should never require more than 
60 to 75 percent of the total time available, leaving sufiScient 
time for the other aspects. 

In working virith several school districts I have discovered that 
about 20 percent of the objectives i^icluded in their curriculum 
guides could be more wisely allocated to the team-planned com- 
ponent and about 20 percent to the organic component. The 
advantages of such focusing should be readily ai^arent. 

The second question often raised is, **What are your own 
recommendations as to what elements belong in the m^^tery 
curriculum for English?" It has been noted before that affective 
goals and the dievelopment of oral language are more properl/ part 
of the organic curriculum. Other than those general positions^ I 
would be reluctant to impose my own biases here because I 
advocate a consensus process that grants most authority to the 
classroom teacher. 

If this analysis of structure and essentiality maket: sense, then 
how car? it be used in the curriculum planning process? The 
following sequence of steps is suggested: 

1. The instructional leader makes copies of this chapter and 
sends them to district administrators and curriculum workers, 
suggesting that a meeting be held to discuss the implications 
of the theory for future district curriculum development and 
in-service training. 

2. At the meeting, the ideas are thoroughly examined and 
argued. Those attending may wis^ to modify the theory or 
restate It in their own words. The group may» of course^ 
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decide to reject the notion and continue their curriculum 
work without further reference to the theory. 

3. If the leadership group accepts the theory (or their own 
modification of it)^ it becomes the basis of future curriculum 
work. District leaders agree that district curriculum develop- 
ment will focus only on mastery elements. 

4. Any individual or group doing curriculum work for the 
district is thoroughly briefed on the theory and is expected 
either to accept it as the basis for that work or to present 
cogent reasons to the contrary. 

If that kind of agreement is reached, future curriculum develop- 
ment is likely to be more focused^ less extravagant^ and more 
eclectic in orientation. 
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As noted previously^ the cuiriculum development process should 
start virith the perceived cuiriculum, respecting the autonomy of 
the classroom teacher ^d reflecting the consensus of the faculty 
as to what should be taught. Such a consensus obviously is not 
achieved through commands issued firom the top down or through 
more stringent controls emanating from the formal curriculum; it 
should emerge from the bottom up, through a systematic involve* 
ment of the classroom tcuchen Rather than write one more 
curriculum guide which virill again be ignored, we begin by finding 
out what is actually being taught. This process of discerning the 
perceived or taught curriculum is sometitnes called curriculum 
mapping. (As far as can be determined, the term was first used 
and explained by Penvirick W. English In 1978.) 



Mapping the Curriculum 

How do you map the curriculum? The answer depends upon the 
scope of your responsibility, the si2e of your school and district, 
and the resources available to you. The most reliable way would 
be to observe (or have trained colleagues observe) every teacher, 
every week, with every class. Such extensive observation is ob- 
vlously not feasible. You could also ask teachers to submit unit 
and end*of-year examinations, texts, lesson plans* and teaching 
materials, which you would then analyze. This process is probably 
too time-consuming and might make teachets feel anxious and 
resentful. You can ask the students what they have studied, but 
you probably will not get valid data. (^'We never had that stuff.'') 

The most practical solution of the problem of mapping is to 
survey the teachers. There dre some obvbus limitations here, of 
course. The process will take time. Teachers may misunderstand 
the instructions. Some virill probably be suspicious, despite your 
assurances. And the information you get will be no more useful 
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than that from any self-report of behavior. But it's probably the 
best compromise* And following certain common<sense steps will 
increase the validity of the data. 

First you have to decide which grade levels you need to map. 
The answer wiU depend^ of course, on how your school district 
is organized and the extent of the curriculum project Let us 
Suppose for purposes of illustration that you are the high school 
department head in a district which uses this grade*level organi- 
zation: R-5, 6-8^ 9-12. You have been asked to strengthen the 
6-12 curriculum. You have two choices: 

l^With the cooperation of elementary faculty, map the R-12 
curriculum^ work out cooperatively any serious problems 
of repetition or omission between the elementary and middle 
school curricula^ and then focus your efforts on 6-12, 

2. Map the 6-12 curriculum only^ with the realization that the 
R-5 program should be mapped at a later date and problems 
of overlap and omission dealt with at that time. 

The second decision is on the number of separate maps you will 
need. If your system has three clearly defined tracks (gifted, slow, 
and all the rest), then you will probably make three maps, be- 
ginning with the group in which you are most interested. If you 
sense that one basic curriculum is in operation, with teachers 
responding to individual difference in an ad hoc fashion, then you 
probably can do with one map. 



Deciding Which Areas to Map 

You then decide how many separate areas of the English curric- 
ulum you wish to map. (The term area is used here to designate 
the major subdivisions of a discipline.) Your answer to this ques* 
tion depends upon your assessment of these two issues: Which 
terms will communicate most clearly tc the teachers? Which sort 
of division will yield most useful data? My recommendation is that 
you map these eight areas, keeping in mind that separate mapping 
does not necessarily mean separate teaching: 

Reading and study skills Word study and vocabulary 

Literature and the media Speaking and listening 

Composition Critical and creative thinking 

Grammar and language Spelling, punctuation, and usage 
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You then meet with teachers in small groups to clarift^ further 
the concept of the mastery curriculum, explain the mapping 
project, discuss the terminology, answer their questions, and 
solicit their suggestions. In the meeting you probably will want to 
make these points: 

1. The mapping project derives f^om a respect for teacher 
autonomy. 

2. There \s no hidden agenda. The data will not be used to 
evaluate teachers, departments, or schools. The survey 
forms need not be signed; you wUl assign teachers a code 
number (which you alone will be able to identify) in order 
to ensure complete returns. 

3. The delineation of separate areas of the English curriculum 
is designed to yield useful mapping data, not to suggest that 
the curriculum be thus fragmented. You know that many 
teachers integrate these skills; for purposes of the project, 
they shouMreport them separately. 

4. The mapping project is concerned virith the mastery elements 
only. You do not believe that the organic cuniculum needs 
to be mapped, and you are not concerned at this point with 
either kind of enrichment. 

5. The degree of specificity used in reporting mapping informa- 
tion will depend somewhat upon the area of the curriculum 
and the teacher's perspective. In general you prefer that 
teachers identify m^or skills and concepts, not nanowly 
defined learning objectives. 

6. The data will be collated and subject to further review by 
consultants, administrators, and an advisory council. Teach- 
ers will be informed about such developments. 

7. You want information at this stage as to what is taught; later 
you will solicit their recommendations about any changes 
that might be made. 

You then leave with tfiem a "Curriculum Mapping Form" on 
which they will report the general skills, concepts, and units 
taught* You sugge,st a deadline by which the forms shoukl be 
returned and note that you hope for a complete return so that 
the data yielded will give an accurate picture of the **taught" 
curriculum. Every teacher, of course, should receive one form for 
each grade taught You have a choice here as to the design and 
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content of mapping forms. You may wish to use a simpler, open- 
ended form like that shown in Figure 4» which lists only the m^or 
areas of the discipline and shows how one eleventh grade teacher 
might have completed the form. Or you may wish to use a more 
detailed set of forms, using one page for each area of the curric- 
ulum and analyzing that area into its component strands. For 
example, your page for ^e grammar and language area might 
include these strands: word classes or parts of speech; sentence 
parts; sentence patterns and types; phonology; morphology; 
dialect study; language history. 

When the forms are returned, you and the task force begin to 
collate and analyze the data. Here you would use what I call a 
Content Planning Matrix (or a scope and sequence chart)— an 
important document which is explained more fully in the next 
chapter. When that analysis has been completed you should have 
a reasonably accurate picture of the "taught" curriculum. 
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Planning Matrix 



The content planning matrix, as used here» is generally similar to 
what is usually called a scope and sequence chart. I prefer my own 
term because I believe it suggests more accurately the emphasis^ 
fonn> and use of the document. It emphasizes content^ not the 
methodology of English. It is a matrix in form, presenting an array 
of cells derived from the intersection of grade levels* and curricular 
strands. And it provides a basis for future planning by both 
curriculum worker ^d teacher. 



Developing a Content Plantung Matrix 

Several important points should be made regarding the form of the 
content planning matrix before explaining how it is developed. 
Firstt the grade levels are intended only as a convenient represen- 
tation of developmental levels; they do not mandate fixed pro- 
gression. It is quite easy to use the graded matrix ^ the basis of a 
nongraded or individualized program. Second^ the eight araas of 
the English curriculum which were used in gathering mapping data 
^e further analyzed into their component strands as a means of 
achieving greater clarity and facilitating use. How this analysis is 
performed will be explained later. The point here is that identi- 
fying separate areas and related component strands for purposes of 
analysis does not necessarily mean tliat units of study will be thus 
fragmented. A later chapter suggests several ways of developing 
integrated units and interdisciplinary courses. 

Next» it is recommended that the items entered in the cells of 
the matrix should be general skills and concepts^ not specific 
learning objectives which will later be derived from the general 
skills and concep ts. 

A few examples will clarify this matter. It is sufficient for the 
matrix to indicate that the concept of noun is taught in seventh 
grade; the matrix need not provide such details as "defines noun^ 
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disciiminates bstween proper and common nouns^ uses nouns in 
sentences/' And the matrix might indicate that in the area of 
composition^ the process essay is taught In grade nine^ without 
specifying such detailed objectives as "begins essay effectively, 
identifies process* uses chronological order, defines terms,'* and 
so on* The use of general skills and concepts results in a more 
usable matrix, one that is not cluttered with confusing detail. 

Finally^ the items entered in the matrix represent where a 
particular skill or concept should receive primary and systematic 
emphasis. Such an entry does not preclude dthet informal intro- 
duction at an earlier level or thorough review at a later leveL For 
example* indicating that the concept of noun is to be taught at 
grade seven does not prevent a teacher in grade five or six from 
explaining the concept briefly and using it informally in lessons 
about language; nor does it mean that the term need not be 
reviewed at a later date. It means only that the concept wjll 
receive primary and systematic er ^phasis at the level indicated. 

Strands fls o Starting Point 

How do you make the content planning matrix? With the help of 
the task force you begin by making eight charts, one for each area 
of the English curriculum. On each chart, list across the top the 
grade levels to be included. Down the left-hand side of the chart, 
list the component strands of that particular area. You can deter- 
mine which strands to use either making your own deductive 
analysis of the area or by inductively deriving them &om a scan- 
ning of the returns. The sample form in Figure 5 shows the strands 
identified for the grammar-language study* and how part of the 
mapping data would be reported. You may choose how you wish 
to represent data from tiie several schools bang surveyed. If 
numerous schools are participating in the project and you are 
uninterested in making differentiations by school, you can simply 
group and tally together all the data received. If you are surveying 
only two or three schools, you may wish to make a separate 
column for each school, as shown in Figure 5. Or you could use a 
color code to represent data from different schools. Note that the 
matrix at this stage is inclusive, not focused. For example, in the 
evaluation process described next, the strand "language history" 
might be moved to the "team-planned" curriculum. 

With the forms prepared, you can begin collating the data 
submitted in the mapping project. With the assistance of the task 
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force (or with the help of a secretaiy) you enter on the charts 
grade by grade and aiea by area^ the data derived from the map- 
ping forms. At this stage you should not worry about repetitions 
or omissions. Those problems will be dealt with in the review and 
evaluation process described in the next chapter- 



7 Evaluating and Modifying 
the Content Planning Matrix 



With the pretiminaxy version of the content planning matrix in 
hand, you are ready with the assistance of others to review the 
taught curriculum in order to determine where improvements, 
additions, and deletions may be needed. Such a review should be 
thorougli because the results will become the basis for future 
curriculum development. The evaluation is based upon the five 
general criteria for content identified in Chapter X: 

1- Focus. The content of the written curriculum should be 
focused and restricted; the wtitten curriculum should con- 
cern itself only with the heart of the subject— the mastery 
elements, 

2< Orientation. The content of the curriculum should reflect a 
syncretic orientation, drawing from analyses of the four 
substantive orientations. 

Response to external requirements. The content of the 
curriculum should make an adequate response to external 
requirements such as state m^dates, standardized tests, and 
community expectations. 

4. Research basis. The content of the curriculum should be 
research-based, reflecting our best knowledge about the 
subject and the student. 

5. Comprehensiveness and articulation. The content of the 
curriculum sbould be comprehensive and articulated; all 
important skills and concepts should be included in a se- 
quence that makes sense. 

Th& specific evaluation issues to be considered in such a review 
are listed in Figure 6 under the five general criteria^ Each will be 
discussed briefly here; a more extensive analysis of certain of the 
issues is offered in later chapters. The discussion that follows is 
organized in terms cf the agent responsible, not the logical cate- 
gories. 
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Evaluation by Leader and Task Force 

The instructional leader, assisted by the task force* begins with 
evaluation of the mapping data in terms of the following issues: 

1. Are only mastery elements included and organic and enrich- 
ment components excluded? This first issue is concerned with 
focus. As noted in Chapter 3* the objective is to achieve economy 
of effort, so that only mastery elements become the concern of 
district leaders. You therefore should delete from the planning 
matrix any skills or concepts that seem to belong in the organic or 
enrichment curricula, keeping a record of any changes made. 

My preference is for the instructional leader to apply the 
principle of par^mony: When in doubt, leave it out Teachers are 
inclined to believe everything they teach is "basic" and are re- 
luctant to omit a concept, no matter how special it might seem to 
a disinterested critic. The result is a fwollen mastery curriculum 
that causes teachers to try to cover too much content. I think we 
would do much better to teach a few things well. 

2. -Does the content reflect a syncretic orientation, drawing 
from analyses of the four substantive orientations? This is an 
important concern that requires careful thought. The easiest check 
is to make certain that the content adequately represents the 
subject itself; the form of the matrix and the inclinations of 
subjecttrained teachers both suggest that the subject will be 
adequately covered. The cognitive processes orientation will 
also prob?*bly be in evidence^ since cognitive processes in my 
view incluv;e two of the so-called basics of English— reading and 
composing. However* I have included "critical thinking" and 
"creative thinking*' in the planning matrix as a reminder that 
there are some important problem-solving skills which need to 
be emphasized. It is somewhat more difficult to make certain 
that the curriculum adequately responds to student personal 
relevance and to the society. All these matters are dealt with 
more fully in a later chapter. 

3. Arc basic competencies mandated by state or local district 
provided for? Chapter 9 explains more fully how such provisions 
can readily be made. It is sufficient to note here the importance 
of this analysis. If such mandates exists t!ie curriculum must 
respond to them. 

4. Is there a satisfactory match between the elements of the 
curriculum and items included in standardized tests used by the 
district? Despite the complaints of classroom teachers and the 
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criticisms of scholars (see^ for example^ "Common Sense and 
Tl&sting in English/* by Alan Purves and the Task Force on Meas* 
uiement and &\*aluation in the Study of English^ 1975)» such tests 
will continue to be used» and teachers and schools unfortunately 
will be judged by the results. You should therefore secure copies 
of the tests in general use^ along with the examiner^ manual^ to 
identify what is included test by test. If discrepancies turn up» 
there are two obvious responses. You can find another test» one 
that corresponds more closely to the taught curriculum. (One of 
the best sources for reviewing tests in English is Oscar K. Buros*s 
English Tests and Reviews^ 1975). Or you can change the curric-^ 
ulum by adding mastery content at appropriate grade levels, tt 
might be noted here that you should find fewer discrepancies 
than perhaps anticipated. After reviewing the grammar content 
of eleven widely used standardized tests> Gary A. Sutton (1976> 
p, 40) observes^ ''The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the 
data is that grammar terminology per se is a very nunor aspect of 
standardized tests in English/* 

5. Within a given area of the English curriculum^ does the 
vertical sequence of skills and concepts from grade to grade seem 
to follow a coherent^ acceptable plan? Here as leader you should 
examine a given area of the Eb^ish curriculum along its contin* 
uum (from grades seven through twelve^ for example) to deter- 
mine if there is an acceptable plan. It would probably be unvtrise at 
this juncture to impose some sequence on the taught curriculum^ 
since there is no inherent superiority in any given sequence. In an 
article identifying seventeen kinds of sequencing principles^ 
Posner and Strike (1976» p. 665) make this observation: 

The question of how content should be sequenced or or* 
dered has been the subject of educational debates for at least 
70 years. > > > However, no satis£actory answer has been devel^ 
opedf and no adequate prescription is expected in the near 
future. > . > We have very little infomtationt based on hard data, 
regarding the consequence of alternative content sequences and 
will n^d a good deal more research effort before we are able to 
satisfactorily suggest how content should be sequenced. 

There are two important concerns at this stage^ The first is to 
detect problems of sequence likely to interfere with leaming^for 
example^ teaching Ute kinds of sentences (using a typology based 
on kinds of clauses) before teaching the kinds of claiises. The 
second^ as noted beIow» is to be sure that the sequence reflects the 
best knowledge about child and language development 
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6. Are all important skills and concepts included^ with no 
significant omissions? Here the leader needs to exercise critical 
judgment in reviewing the returns to be sui^e that there are no 
nu^or omissions^ 

7< Are skills and concepts appropriately reinforced without 
excessive repetition? This question also requires judgment. How 
much reinforcement is needed? Is the reinforcement accompanied 
by increasing depth of treatment, so that there is a kind of Bru- 
nerian spiral? 

8. At a given grade levels do the several areas of the curriculum 
exhibit complementarity, where such complementarity seems 
appropriate? This analysis examines the fit or match between areas 
of the English curriculum at a given grade level, to determine 
whether some realignment of elements might bring about greater 
complementarity between areas^ For example, the study of 
American dialects might be shifted from grade ten to grade eleven 
to complement the study of American li^rature. As pointed out 
in a later chapter, there is no inhereit virtue in an integrated 
English language arts curriculum; however^ it makes sense to align 
major elements in order to facilitate integration where it is 
desirable. 

9. Is there sufficient uniformity among schools at the same level 
to ensure efficiency and consistency of results? Experience leads 
me to believe that superintendents worry too much about the 
need for all junior high or high schools to follow essentially the 
same program. I think they worry unduly about parents' making 
invidious comparisons between schools. While I think such fears 
are exaggerated, and while I value school autonomy, it seems 
reasonable to expect some degree of uniformity in the major 
componei4i3 of the mastery curriculum from school to schod. 
Such general uniformity will minimize problems for students 
transferring f^om one school to another and should Militate 
the sharing of materials. 

10. From grade to grade, is there a reasonable balance (con- 
sidering the students* maturity) in terms of the number of impor- 
tant concepts and skills to be learned? This analysis is performed 
fay exf^mining the mapping data along the vertical dimension, to 
make certain that the amount of work represented suggests a 
reasonable balance in terms of student maturity. Special attention 
should be paid to the middle school yeais as this review is under- 
taken. Many teachers experienced in working with middle school 
learners suggest thaf these younger adolescents cannot deal effec- 
tively with undue academic pressure. 
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You can probably perform these analyses soon after all the data 
have been cobated In each case^ of coune^ you should record on 
the draft version of the matrix any major changes that have been 
made. 

Evaluation by Leader and Consultant 

The revised matrix should then be reviewed &om the standpoint 
of research. 

ILDoes the taught curriculum reflect the best available re- 
search about the learner and the subject of English? 

For this review it is recommended that a consultant be used^ if 
only to gain the advantage of an objective critique. The consultant 
can also ret-iew other evaluations you have made of the data. 
Chapter 10 summarizes the Important research findings related to 
this key i^ssixe^ to facilitate your or the consultant's review. Again, 
a careful record should be made of any changes resulting from this 
analysis. 

Evaluation by Leader and Advisory Council 

The fmal review is designed to ensure that the tauglit curriculum 
responds adequately to ciie reasonable expectations of parents, 
local employers^ and the general community. For such areview> a 
twelve-to-fifteen-member advisory council should be useful, as 
noted previously. The advisory council should be thoroughly 
briefed at every stage of 'he process and should be fully informed 
at every atage of major developments. However, I suggest that 
their major contributions should be made toward the end of the 
review process. My bias here is clear: I do not believe that instruc- 
tional leaders should abdicate their responsibility by asking a lay 
council at the outset, "What do you think we should teach in 
English?'^ Neither do I believe that citizens should be excluded 
from the review process; their reasonable recommendations should 
be heard.^ Note the important word reasonable. I believe that any 
recommendations that fly in the face of our knowledge of the 
learner and the subject, or tliat reflect racist or sexist biases, 
should be politely rejected. It is obviously important that such 
groimd rules be made clear at the outset so that the advisory 
council accurately understands the scope of its authority. 

Throughout this entire process you as the instructional leader 
have played an active role, bringing to bear at everj.' stage your 
critical judgment— but making only those changes that seem 
essential. The revised matrix is then submitted to the teachers 
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for their final review and it should be presented in a form that is 
easy to interpret and use. There is no need in the revised form of 
the matrix for tally marks or school identifications. A message 
tike the foUowing is attached to the document: 

The enclosed planning matrix summaifzes your own and 
current practices, as they have been raflned and modified after 
several reviews. Please examine the matrix carefully. You will be 
able to discuss any coitcems at a meeting to be held on , 

That series of meetings gives you a chance to clarify matters, 
explain the reasons for changes, and work out &ny compromises 
that seem necessary. Hie i5nal version of the planning matrix then 
becomes the basis for further planning and development. 

Figure 7 shows how the revised content planning matrix might 
look for the area of composition. The intention here is not to 
suggest that this is an ideal composition program> only to illustrate 
some matters of form and content Note, firsts that the several 
strands are listed at the left. Remember that such a listing does not 
necessarily mean that these must be taught as separate units. Also 
observe that the entries are stated in rather gen^ terms; all that 
matters is that they communicate the general nature of the skill or 
concept to be mastered. Finally^ as the matrix shows^ there need 
not be one concept per ceU, Some cells may be blank; some may 
have two or more entries. 



8 Developing the Syncretic 
English Curriculum 



As noted in Chapter X» the ideal English cuxiiculum as developed 
by curriculum theorists and language scholars has most often 
reflected one of the four substantive orientations identified by 
Eisner: academic rationalism^ cognitive processes, penonat rele* 
vance, and social adaptation and reconstruction. Such a single 
orientation^ in retrospect^ seems to have resulted in an undesirable 
narrowing of the curriculum and has increased teacher resistance 
to the ideal curriculum* The argument in this chapter^ therefore^ is 
that the English curriculum of the eighties should be characterized 
by a syncretic orientation^ drawing appropriately from all four 
basic sources. 

Such an orientation^ I believe^ would avoid the two weaknesses 
of the single-perspective curriculum* First, it should result in a 
curriculum that is likely to be more effective in achieving more 
comprehensive goals of English education. An appropriate empha- 
sis on cognitive processes should ensure that basic reasoning and 
communicating skills are being developed. A concern for the social 
orientation of the curriculum should result in a curriculum that 
helps students understand and cope with the world of which they 
are a part. Academic rationalism provides a warrant for including 
important content from the fields of language and literature^ 
yfhich require no utilitarian justification. And an appropriate 
emphasij on penonal relevance should result in a curriculum that 
is perceived as more relevant and interesting to the student. In 
short, the English curriculum will be strongest when it addresses 
comprehensive goals. 

Sudtx a syncretic orientation should also seem to be more 
appealing and sensible to the classroom teacher. As observed in 
diapter X» classroom teachers tend to be syncretic in practice* 
Their training probably has provided them with a basic orientation 
toward the importance of the discipline. Thevc experience has 
shown them the value of teaching the cognitive processes. They 
feel under pressure bom the community and the state to teach 
socially derived learnings. And they know they can motivate 
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students best with content and activities that are personally 
relevant. They therefore will commit themselves more strongly to 
a curriculum that comprehensively responds to their instructional 
needs, rather than one that insists on a single orientation. 

There is, of course, an obvious danger in such a syncretic 
curriculum: it could easily become too ambitious in scope, re- 
sulting in a lack of both focus and depth. The way to avoid this 
danger is for the instructional leader and the task force to exercise 
due control over the scope of the mastery curriculum, to ensure 
that it is not excessively ambitious. 

Both objectiv^'-^nsuring that the curriculum is sufficiently 
syncretic, and controlling the scope of the mastery curriculum"^ 
can be attained through a systematic evaluation that uses the 
following processes: 

X. The in.structional leader tUe task force should review the 
comprehensive criteria for a syncretic English curriculum 
listed in Figure 8. 

2. lliey should record their individual responses to each cri- 
terion, choosing one of the following options: (a) this cri- 
terion is accepted and should be reflected primarily in the 
mastery curriculum, (b) this criterion is accepted but should 
be reflected primarily in the organic curriculum, (c) this 
criterion is accepted but should be reflected primarily in the 
team planned curriculum^or (d) this criterion is not accepted. 

3. Individual responses should be tallied. The leader and the 
task force should then focus their attention on the criteria 
accepted for the mastery curriculum, discussing their dif- 
ferences openly and attempting to reach a consensus on 
mastery criteria. 

4. They should then apply the generally accepted mastery 
criteria in evaluating the planning matrix, adding units where 
omissions and weaknesses are noted. 

5. Finally, the leader and the task force should review the 
planning matrix to ensure that it is not unduly swollen. One 
simple method is to estimate the number of weeks required 
for the average student at a given grade level to learn the 
mastery content. My recommendation is that the mastery 
units should not require more than twenty-seven weeks of 
work) approximately three-fourths of the total time available. 
At least one-fourth of the year should be available for reme- 
diation and enrichment. 
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If time permits, it would probably be desirable to set up a series 
of meetings for aU English teachers, to give them an opportunity 
to discuss the criteria* Such sessions should result in lively ex- 
changes about the goals of English— but probably will not produce 
a consensus. The instructional leaders and the task force will have 
to exercise their best professional judgment and make a decision, 
so that the curriculum project does not bog down in unproductive 
argument about the goals of English, 

Such a process will result in a planning matrix that is suffi-* 
ciently comprehensive and syncretic, without being unduly diffuse 
or superficial. 
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9 How to Provide for 
Mandated Competencies: 
Checking on the "Basics" 



At the time of this writing* thirty-seven states had passed or were 
considering some form of competency-based education. While the 
slogan is variously interpreted, in ipeneral the legislation requires 
local school districts to undertake the following actions: 

Instate in measurable terms the specific competencies which 
students should master before they are graduated. 

2. Revise the school curriculimn so that courses of study directly 
address those competencies. 

3. Develop tests to measure those competencies. 

Provide remediation for students who do not pass the tests, 
and award diplomas only when such competencies have been 
mastered. 

While such notions seem reasonable enough^ there is a dangler 
that these ideas^ mindlessly applied, may have deleterious effects 
on the English curriculum and English instruction, since the thrust 
of competency-based education is to emphasise both the meas- 
urable and the utilitarian. Here the author concurs vrith the 
reservations expressed by educators attending four regional 
conferences on competency-based education held under the aus* 
pices of the National Institute of Education in 1977. A summary 
report of the conference (Miller, 1978, p. 9) noted the concern 
thus: 

Much of the legislation specifjcally mentions the basic skills of 
reading, writing, and computing at minimum levels of proflden* 
cy , and life skills such as filling out fomis^ balancing checkbooks, 
and reading labels. Cont^m was expiessed that the cuiriculum 
would be robbed of much of its richness if disproportionate 
amounts of resources are deployed into teaching minimum skills. 
Educators often pointed out that only those things that can be 
measured may receive attention, stressing the result of too much 
emphasis on those skills which are easily tested m^y cause neglect 
of other impcrtaut objectives. 
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While I have strong reservations about competency-based 
education^ there are three reasons that convince tne of the need to 
make a positive response to such mandates. First, they grow out of 
a le^timate concern: all o^ us want students to become more 
competent. Second, it would seem foolhardy to ignore them, since 
most legislation and policy giiidelines suggest some form of 
teacher accountability. And we camiot wait until this fad follows 
other ill*conceived innovations by quietly passing away; laws once 
passed are not quickly amended or repealed. 

The only reasonable choice, then, is to develop a curriculum 
that includes provisions for competencies without focusing solely 
on the measurable and the utilitarian. This goal can be accom- 
plished if we first understand that such mandated competencies 
tend to be of two quite different sorts: general competencies and 
applied competencies. A general competency, as the term is used 
here, is a cognitive skill, such as reading or writing, that is not 
restricted to a specific task or type of material* Thus, two of the 
**Basic Competencies in Reading" identified by the Vermont 
Department of Education (Kenney et al., 1977, p. 6) are general 
ones: 

Given unfamiliar material, the student wilt demonstrate abiiity to 
get pronunciation and meaning of new words by using word 
attack skills, stmctural analysis, and context. 
Given personally chosen material, the student will read aloud 
with clarity and emphasis, informally, to a smalt group. 

On the other hand, an applied competency is any skill brought 
to bear on a specific task or kind of material* ThuSf these two 
**Reading/Writing Life Competencies" identified by the New 
Mexico State Department of Education (n.d.) are applied: *'The 
student will be able to read and comprehend a driver instructional 
manual"; and **The student will be able to write a 'job wanted* ad." 

The two kinds of competencies impose quite different demands 
upon the curriculum. The general competencies of English are 
probably represented in the planning matrix by the several com* 
ponent strands. The instructional leader simply needs to ascertain 
that the horizontal 7-12 development of that strand provides for 
adequate emphasis of that general competency. 

The applied competencies, on the other hand, are quite a 
different matter and require a different planning strategy. The 
following process is suggested: 

First, the instructional leader and the task force should review 
all the applied competencies mandated by state or local authorities 
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and catet;orize them according to the area of the curriculum— 
reading^ writing J and so on. 

They should ^hen review the applied competencies for a given 
area and group them according to the specific learning skills 
required. To illustrate, the New Mexico State Department of 
Education (n.d.) list of ''Reading/Writing Life Competencies'' 
contains a total of forty-six competencies. Twenty-five of the 
forty-six are reading competencies^ presented in the publication 
apparently in random order. However^ a close analysis of the 
competencies suggests that they can be grouped into four different 
typesj paraphrased below for the sake of brevity and clarity: 

1. Competencies requiring the ability to comprehend infonna- 
tive prose presented in a standard format— the ability to read 
a driver*^ manual^ a statement of voting rights^ a procedure 
for reporting a lost credit card^ information about available 
social services^ a statement on the legal rights cf individuals^ 
a consumer credit contract. 

2. Competencies requiring the ability to comprehend infonna- 
tive prose presented in a special format— the ability to read 
want ads^ telephone directory^ departmep.t store directory^ 
radio and television schedules^ food labels^ recipes^ clothing 
labels. 

3. Competencies requiring the ability to comprehend special 
nonverbal symbolsH;he ability to read charts and graphs^ 
mapSj safety signs^ transportation schedules. 

4. Competencies requiring the ability to read critically— the 
ability to distinguish fact from opinion in a newspaper report 
or editorial. 

The grouping clearly suggests four brief^ focused instructional 
units: reading practical information^ reading special forms^ reading 
special symbols^ reading the newspaper critically. These unit topics 
or titles would then be placed in an appropriate cell in the plan- 
ning matrix: grade ten^ reading. It is recommended that such 
applied competencies should be taught immediately prior to the 
time of assessment^ since such very specific skills are easQy for- 
gotten. Since the New Mexico tests are given in grade ten^ the 
applied skills should also be taught in grade ten > during the month 
prior to the test administration. 

The final step in the planning process would be to write mastery 
learning units based upon those applied competencies. Chapter X5 
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explains how such units can be written. It should be emphasized 
that the teacher will probably get better results by teaching the 
competencies directly through a focused unit, rather than relying 
on an "incidental" approach or integrated unit. 

Such a process enables us to make specific and adequate pro- 
visions for applied competencies without distorting or trivializing 
the entire curriculum. Note also that the process recommended 
here is quite distinct from so-called teaching for the test. I believe 
it is both ethical and prudent to teach units of study focused on 
the specific skills that will be measured in a forthcoming test. It is 
obviously unethical to drill students on test items taken from 
that test. 



10 Using Research Knowledge to 
Improve the Teaching 
of English 



One of the most important steps in evaluating the content plan- 
ning matrix is to ensure that the selection and placement of- 
mastery content is in accord with the current knowledge about the 
learner^ the language^ and the subject. In making such an assess- 
ment the instructional leader will probably encounter two kinds of 
responses which might interfere. On the one hand^ there are many 
professor^types like the author (and some teachers) who uncritically 
accept any research finding and rise it to attack their adversaries 
and impress their colleagues. The phrase falls easily from our lips 
at every possible juncture; "According to the research On 
the other hand there are those at the other extreme, mostly class* 
room teachers, who cling to unsupported biases even in the face of 
conclusive findings that challenge such biases. They respond, "I 
donU care what the research says; I just know that my students 
write better because I teach them diagraming/* 

What we are after^ I believe, is an informed and reflective 
personal knowing that Michael Po^anyi (1966, p. 16) calls the 
^'tadt dimension." His comments here seem especially apposite to 
those who would understand classrooms: 

it brings home to us that it is not looking at things, but by 

dwelling in them, that we understand their Jolntmoaning An 

unbridled lucldll^ can dostroy our understanding of complex 
matters. 

Such an informed and reflective personal knowing comes about 
from the lived experience of teaching English— and the constant 
checking of perceptions derived therefirom against the findings of 
good research. 

For this reason, the following pages include several summaries 
of major findings that seem especially relevant to curriculum and 
instruction in secondary English. Space is provided below each 
citation so that teachers can add new evidence as it is developed, 
and there is also space at the end of each group for adding new 
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findings that seem important Such summaries can be used in 
three ways: 

The first is in the evaluation of the matrix. Here the instruc- 
tional leader should review the matrix area by area, checking 
against the relevant research summary. Any msjor discrepancies 
between what the matrix records and what the research suggests 
should be noted for further review with the classroom teachers. 

The second use is in organizing instructional seminars around 
the fmdings in a given area. Thus, a semiaar might be held early in 
the year on the topic of "What Research and Informed Practice 
Say about the Teaching of Composition/' Teachers would be 
expected to reviev; the research summary and be prepared to 
participate actively in the seminar* Such a seminar might begin 
virith the instructional leader asking for teachers to note any 
recent evidence or new findings. The leader can then open a 
discussion of the fmdings, asking teachers first to indicate their 
degree of acceptance and to comment on how they see the find- 
ings affecting their own teaching* They should also be encouraged, 
of course, to share thar own successful practices. 

The third use is to add the research summaries to the English 
notebook, as suggested befote^ so that they are at hand when 
teachers organize units or plan lessons. Here again the teacher is 
encouraged to add both inft^rmation and reactions^ so that the 
summaries become a compendium of one's informed and reflec- 
tive personal knowledge. 

There are some cautions and reservations about the quality and 
application of these findings. Firsts they are drawn &om reviews of 
research carried out by scholars whom the author respects^ but the 
original research studies have not been personally reviewed. Also, 
while the generalizations noted are supported by the fmdings of 
several studies which the reviewer considered to be satisfactorily 
designed and implemented^ they are not to be perceived as final 
conclusions regarding the teaching of English, It is possible that 
future studies may reveal contrary findings. The findings are 
presented here as tentative generalizations that reflect current 
knowledge about the teaching of English, And while I believe 
that they should be influential in informing present practice, I 
consider it even more essential for instructional leaders to carry 
out their own continuing reviews of the research, to inform 
teachers about new developments^ and to involve teachers in 
synthesizing reliable research fmdings with their ^clt knowledge. 
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Research Findings: Oral Language Development 

1. Experience^ thought, and language are interactive variables. 
*'What is learned about the structure of the language influ- 
ences the ways new experiences are stored and meanings are 
expressed. With increasing cognitive capacities for perceiving 
there are corresponding modifications in the child^s language 
such that they become closer approximations of tlie formal 
language structures employed by the adult'* (Di Vesta and 
Palermo»1974»p, 69), 

2. Although it has been generally established that the basic 
structures used by adults to generate their sentences can be 
found in the grammar of nursery school children, syntactic 
development continues well into later chUdhood and even 
adcl'^fscence (Di Vesta and Palermo, 1974). 

3. Older children typically experience difficulty with the 
following syntactic elements: comprehension of the passive 
sentence^ sentence constructions involving ask/tell followed 
by a pronoun; connectives such as because. buL although; 
the word or (Di Vesta and Palermo* 1974). 

4. Phonological^ syntactic, and semantic levels of analysis arc 
highly intenreJated (DI Vesta and Palermo, 1974), 

5. "The interpretation of the effects of departures from stand- 
ard English on cognitive ability has come to be delineated in 
the deflcit^ifference issue; advocates of the deficit position 
suggest that nonstandard English is related to cognitive 
impairment^ while those advocating the difference position 
interpret the role of nonstandard English in cognitive ability 
as inconsequential A . < . Despite the impressive array of 
scholars and arguments presented on both sides of this issue, 
there is little empirical evidence based on investigations 
which directly compare predictions from the two models or 
directly test the deficiency-difference issue as alternative 
hypotheses" (Di Vesta and Palermo^ 1974, pp. 91, 93), 

6. Adolescents can construct contrary-to^fact propositions, can 
reason with abstract concepts, and can conceptualize tlieir 
own and others' thoughts (Allen and Brown, 1976). 

7. Ilie adolescent understands the social significance of indi- 
vidual dialects and develops feelbigs accordingly (Allen and 
Brown, 1976), 
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8. Social class differences appear as adolescents participate in 
social class routines^ especially verba} routines (Allen and 
Brown, 1976). 

9. Children in early teens demonstrate normal adult competence 
in referential communication (Allen and Brown, 1976). 

10. "There is evidence that seems to suggest that our patterns of 
instruction can inhibit learning and developments Whether or 
not we can actually teach communication is perhaps moot, 
but there seems to be no question concerning our ability to 
model desirable comnnmication behaviors, reinforce them 
and offer foedback, shape roles, and structure experiences in 
which learning can occur" (Allen and Brown, 1976, p. 63). 

11. The use of language laboratories in presenting behavior 
modification drills can be a help to adults in gaining greater 
phonological and syntactic control (Allen and Brown, 1976). 

12. "Many linguists and language researchers have argued that the 
difference between the linguistically sophisticated and the 
linguistically immature is not so much the awareness of 
correct and incorrect usage but rather the general knowledge 
of a wide range of language varieties and adequate contact 
with the varieties most characteristic of school instruction. 
Many experiments and tests indicate that it is fox more 
fruitful to expand the student's language repertory than it is 
to ^correct' the language he uses in his daUy life" (Bordie, 
1971, p. 85). 

13. Language can be seen as having seven functions: instrumental 
(getting things done); regulatory (controlling others* be- 
havior); interactional (maintaining relationships); personal 
(expressing personality); imaginative (creating a world); 
informative (conveying information); heuristic (finding things 
out). Teachers should help students develop and extend the 
functions for which tliey use oral language and pay attention 
to the functions of written language (Page and Pinnell^ 1979). 

14. 
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Research Findings: T^ie Te&chint of Listening 

1, Listening can be taught: Students who experietice structured 
lessons on listening skills achieve better scores than those 
who do not (Devine, 1978). 

2* Students spend appiDxlmately half their time in classrooms 
listening and almost half of their waking hours in listening 
(Wolvin and Coakley, 1979). 

3. A review of theoretical analyses of listening suggests that 
listening skills can be conveniently gro^^ped into five types: 
appreciative Ih^temng, discriminative listening, comprehensive 
listening, therapeutic or empathlc lj$tenin^\ cniical listening 
(Wolvin and Coakley, 1979). 

4. Dialect users seem to have no difficulty in comprehending 
standard English (Marten, 1978). 

5. A slow rate of presentation seems beneficial to young, 
verbally disadvantaged children (Marten, 1978). 

6.1he presence of clues or organizers before listening exper- 
iences consideraly ii^fluences the higher level listening skills 
and responses (Marten, 1978). 

7. Although scores on listening tests and intell^ence tests often 
are highly correlated, ^'there is enough variance in scores on 
the two kinds of tests not accounted for by the elements 
common to both to conclude that listening does de|>end on 
something besides intelligence" (Devine, 1978, p. 300). 
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8. There have been relatively few attempts to establish aresearch- 
based sequence of listening skills. "The few that are to be 
found are generally arbitrary selections. None seems to be 
based on actual research designed to discover which skill 
comes before another in terms of learning effectiveness or 
economy of teaching time" (Devine, 1978, p. 300). 

9, A "dojte test" (in which words are deleted from sentences to 
determine vocabulary or syntactic skills) can be useful in 
measuring and improving listening ski% (Marten, 1978). 

10. Nonverbal cues contribute significantly to the meaning 
derived from social interactions (Wolvin and Coakley, 1979). 

11. 



12. 



13. 



Research Findings: The Teaching of Writing 

1 . The study of grammar is an ineffective way to teach writing 
and takes time away from reading and writing (Petrosky, 
1977), 

2. Frequency of writing in and of itself is not associated witli 
improvement of writing (Haynes, 1978), 

3. There is a posiuve relationship between good vmting and 
increased reading experiences (Blount, 1973), 
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4. Benericial results accrue firom the use such pre\7iiting 
procedures as thinkiiig, talking, working in groi^)5, role 
playing, interviews, debates, and problem solving ^aynes, 
1978). 

5. "Teachers should give greater emphasis to the guiding of 
careful development of a limited number ^f p^ers, with 
attention given to direct methods of instruction and to the 
solving of communication problems before and during the 
writing process, rather than on the hurried production of a 
great number of papers" (Haynes, 1978, p. 87). 

6. There is some evidence that sentence-comWnii^ practice, 
virithout instruction in formal grammar, is an aid to syntactic 
fluency (Haynes» 1978). 

7. While there seems to be no evidence to support one revision 
process over another, there is substantial evidence that the 
revision process itself is critical in improving wri^g (Bam- 
berg, 1978). 

8. The }dnd or intensity of teacher evaluation of composition 
is unrelated to the improvement in writing skill (Bamberg, 
1978). 

9. Written language is closely related to oral language. Teaching 
should emphasize atid exploit the close connection between 
written and oral language (Lundsteen, 1976). 

10, The quali^ of students* writing is unaffected by positive 
or negative criticism, but positive comments are more effec- 
tive than negative ones in promoting positive attitudes 
toward writing (Van De W^he, 1978). 

11. Peer evaluation and editing are effecth^e in improving writing 
skills (Van De Weghe, 1978). 

12. 
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Research Findings: Improving Reading Ability 

1. A review of the research on the psycholinguistic aspects of 
reading suggests that the skilled^ fluent reader uses the 
following strategies in reading: discovers distinctive features 
in letteiSt words^ meanings; takes chances and risks errors in 
order to learn about the printed text and predict meaning; 
reads to identify meaning rather ttian words; guesses the 
meaning of unfamiliar words from context or skips them; 
takes an active role, bringing previous knowledge to bear on 
the text; reads as though he or she expects the text to make 
sense; makes use of redundancies to reduce uncertainty about 
meaning (Cooper and Petrosky» 1976). 

2, "We do not know whether skilled reading is a holistic process 
or a set of interrelated subprocesses; researchers have not yet 
resolved this problem. . . . Based on our analysis of reading 
theory and research^ we recommend for teaching purposes 
that reading be viewed as a set of subskiils that can be taught 
and integrated" (Weaver and Shoakoff» 1978). 

3* Reading comprehension se3ms to depend upon a number of 
component skiUs^-word recognition^ vocabulary knowledge^ 
prior experience^ and organization skills. The evidence seems 
to suggest that teachers should teach these skills concur- 
rently» not sequentially (Weaver and Shonkoff» 1978), 

4, Vocabulary-concept knowledge plays a major role in reading 
comprehension and is one area that seems slighted in most 
school programs; it is also an area where direct instruction 
vtrould seem most helpfUl for economically disadvantaged 
students (Becker, 1977). 

5* A number of investigations provide support for direct in- 
struction in specific reading skills as they relate to the con- 
tent areas; reading seems not to be a generalized skill but 
instead involves the ability to interpret a particular area of 
experience (Karlin^ 1969). 
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6. Reading instruction in the secondary school seems in general 
to have a positive effect (Early, X969). 

7. The reading ability of gifted students varies; instruction to 
help them overcome specific deflciences will be beneficial 
(Kariin, 1969). 

8. Perhaps as many as one-fourth of the students lack the skills 
they need to read the assigned books with the comprehension 
expected of them (Karlin, 1969). 

9. There is some evidence that scores on reading comprehension 
achievement tests can be unproved by preparing students for 
the test situation; exercises that reproduce the format^ 
instructions^ and time limits of such tests should reduce test 
anxiety and lead to improved performance (Weaver and 
Shonkoff, 1978), 

10. Pre-questions before a test seem to increase the likelihood of 
students learning the specific information related to those 
questions; post^uestions are preferable if students are to 
learn the general content (Weaver and Shonkoff^ 1978), 

11. It seems likely that speaking standard black English does not 
interfere with learning to read; teacher attitudes and expecta- 
tions for students who speak black dialect may be a greater 
source of interference than the dialect itself (Weaver and 
Shonkoff,1978). 

12/' All methods of readily instruction instruct some chil- 
dren , , . well and do not succeed with some small proportion 
of others. . . . The national reading problem is not that 
massive numbers of students cannot read in the sense of not 
knowing grapheme-phoneme correspondences but that many 
persons do not wish to read for pleasure or information and 
do not comprehend either written or oral messages welL In 
effect, the national reading problem might just as easily be 
called the national thinking or comprehension problem, and 
the schools are only minutely responsible for the fact that 
massive numbers of our citizens are _ . not inclined to 
develop or maintain reading and comprehension skills nec- 
essary for their own self-selected goals , , (Diederich, 1973, 
p,5). 

13. The process of deriving meaning from sentences and para- 
graphs demands that read^ process words without conscious 
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attention. If readers are forced (b ponder over many words^ 
they will be unable to comprehend what they are reading. 
This does not mean that every word readers encounter must 
be thoroughly familiar to thom. But it does mean that 
preteaching difficult vocabulary can facilitate the reading 
process as students read a selection (Graves, Palmer, and 
Fumiss, 1976). 

14. Individualized reading programs facilitate reading achieve- 
ment to the same extent as does a basal reading program, and 
often increase reading achievement; they have been used 
successfully at all grade levels (Thompson, X975). 

15. 



16. 



17. 



Research Findings: Facilitating the Response to Literature 

1. Extensive reading of literature results in the reading of more 
books, in the development of more favorable attitudes 
toward books, and in continued growth of reading skills 
(Squire, 1969). 

2. The student's "identity" may be the most important deter- 
minant of differences in the fictional experience; readers 
re-create what the writer has written in terms of their own 
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identity theme. Teachers need to appreciate the complex 
contribution of the student^s past experience^ fantasies, 
feelings, and identity needs (Beach and Cooper^ 1974). 

3. Response to literature is complex, influenced by factors such 
as personality, cognitive abilities, expectations, culture, 
reading ability, and schooling (Petrosky, 1977). 

4. It seems reasonably safe to conclude that response to liter- 
ature developmental and that students will exhibit certain 
characteristics at certain stages of development (Petrosky, 
1977)* 

5. Students can and do react to teacher question patterns and 
can be taught a variety of ways to develop breadth and depth 
in their responses (PetroSky, 1977). 

6. Some research suggests that students at the junior high level 
are cognitively incapable of inferring symbols or themes, or 
they are too egocentric to assume the perspective of a char- 
acter of a narrative (Beach and Cooper^ 1974). 

7. Problems in reading and understanding literature can be 
generalized as follows: insuf^cient Inform?tion; failure to 
understand (diction, syntax, imagery and metaphor, infer- 
ence about parts or whole, inference about characters^ 
inference about tone or mood, inference about structure); 
psychological problems (aesthetic distance, preconceptions^ 
tendency to invent or desire f^»r happy ending^ dominance of 
rhythm, feelings, lack of attention) (Purves and Beach, 
1972), 

8. The following factors of taste have been isolated: general 
liking, formal factors, content factors, personal factors, 
miscellaneous. The general factor is the most important in 
most judgments; the next most important factor seems to 
deal with the opposition of form and content or the personal 
appeal (Purves and Beach, 1972), 

9. Inexperienced readers reject what they do not understand 
(Purves and Beach, 1972). 

10. Nonprofessional responses to literature seem to fall into five 
general groupings: the personal statement (personal responses 
that refer to oneself and one'^s associations, and those that 
refer to one's feelings about the work and one's relation to 
it), descriptive responses, interpretative responses* evaluative 
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responses, and miscellaneous responses (Purves and Beach, 
1972). 

11, The dominant response of young readers deals with the 
content of the work, not its form, and with the work^s re- 
lation to the reader and the reader's world, rather than with 
objective or aesthetic qualities of the work (Purves and 
Beach, 1972). 

12, The subject matter of a work is interesting if it is related to 
the personal experience of the reader; people tend to become 
more involved in that which is related to them and tend to 
seek the work with which they can identify (Purves and 
Beach, 1972). 

13, Instruction in literature affects taste and style of response 
(Purves and Beach, 1972), 

14, "If one is looking for specific answers, directive teaching 
toward those answers will be successful; if one is looking 
for divergence^ nondirective teaching will be successful" 
(Purves and Beach^ 1972, p. 152). 

15, The teacher and the kind of teacher intervention seem to 
have more effect on student response than particular types 
of curricula! structure or sequence (Purves and Beach, 1972). 

16. 
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Research Findings: The Teaching of Spelling 

Incorrect spelling can be predicted for a phoneme sound 
approximately 90 percent of the time when position, stress^ 
and internal constxaints are considered (Geedy^ 1975). 

2. There is as yet no field-tested substitu te for direct instruction 
on the basic core of high-firequency words needed by children 
and adults in their writing (Horn, 1969). 

3. Spelling ability and reading ability ore highly correlated 
(Horn, 1969). 

4. It is more efficient to study words from lists, rather than 
from context; words are learned more quickly^ aie more 
easily remembered, and are more readily transferred to a new 
context (Geedy, 1975). 

5, The test^tudy-test method js more effective than the study- 
test method (AUred, 1977). 

6. The self^orrected test seems to be a useful and an effective 
way to teach spelling (AUred, 1977), 

7, The following eight-step method seems to be supported* by 
much ey.pert testimony and research: pronounce the word 
carefully, look carefully at each part, say the letters in 
sequence, try to recall how the word looks and spell the word 
to yourself, check your spelling, write the word, check the 
spelling, repeat if necessary (Allred, 1977), 

8, Oily a few rules should be taught— those with few or no 
exceptions. In teaching spelling rules the following practices 
should be observed: teach one rule at a time; teach the rule 
inductively; teach it when needed; stress the application of 
the rule; teach the exceptions to the rule; review the rule 
frequently (Allred, 1977). 

9, Auditory discrimination and visual memory are key factors in 
good spelling (Allred, 1977). 

10, Calling attention to the "hard spots'* in a word seems to be a 
waste of time (Sherwin, 1969). 

11. There seems to be no advantage in presenting words in u 
syllabified form (Horn, 1969). 

12- Kinesthetic techniques, such as tracing, have proven useful 
with poor spellers and slow learners (Horn, 1969). 
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Research Findings: The Teaching of Grammar 

1, Teachers should understand the distinctions among three 
commonly confused terms: linguistics is the scientific study 
of language; it includes grammar^ the principles of word and 
sentence formation, and usages the changing fashions of so* 
called correctness within regional and social dialects (Praser 
and Hodson,1978), 

2. "Apart from scant evidence for the existence of some kind of 
distinction between a deep structure and a surface structure^ 
there is no coherent body of experimental work to suggest 
that linguistic theory has contributed to either psychological 
or educational research in any direct way*' (Ortony, 1975^ 
p. 500). 

3, The study of traditional grammar does not help a student 
write better and^ in fact, may hinder development as a writer 
(Abxahamson, 1977), 

4. Diagraming does not work well enough to jusUfy all the time 
and bother; it also seems to perpetuate a distorted and 
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incomplete picture of Englisti structure because of its depend- 
ence upon a Latinate grammar (Sherwin, 1969). 

5. Instruction in mechanics is most effective ii^ the rewriting 
stage, in response to an individual's need; previous teaching 
of grammatical terminology is unnecessary (Weaver, 1979). 

6. There is some tentative evidence that writing activities 
designed to enhance syntactic skills will lead to improved 
reading comprehension (Stotsky, 1975). 

7. 



8. 



11 Developing the English 
Notebook 



You now have in hand the final version of the content planning 
matrix. It shows for only the mastery curriculum what general 
concepts and skills are taught^ level by level. It has boen evaluated 
careftilly from several perspectives and represents the best judgment 
of classroom teachers^ instructional leaders^ and consultants. Now 
the challenge is to use the content matrix as a planning device for 
producing usable curricular materials that will meet the criteria 
suggested in Chapter 1 : 

l^The format in which the curriculum guide is delivered to the 
teachers should be flexible^ able to accommodate a variety of 
teaching styles^ and not require radical changes in teaching 
style. 

2, The formal should be usable and open; it should be one that 
teachers will use and add to, 

3, The format should be one that can readily accommodate 
computers and video devices. 

Here is an outline of the general nature of the proposed format^ 
followed by details on how it might be produced. 

The basic format is a large loose*]eaf notebook for each teacher. 
At the outset, all notebooks contain only two common parts: 

(1) a copy of the content planning mateix for all grade levels; and 

(2) a summary of departmental policies and practices on grading^ 
book distribution^ cumulative rcicords, and so on. 

All other parts described below will vary in content, depending 
on whi(^ grade level the notebook ii intended for. 

Each notebook is divided into theseveral areas of the curriculum 
used in the mapping and mateix projects. A notebook organized 
according to the plan given in the example would therefore have 
eight m^or sections; reading and study skills, literature and media, 
composition, grammar and language, word study and vocabulary, 
speaking and listening, critical and creative thmking, and spelling, 
punctuation, and usage. 
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When the notebooks bxq first distributed^ eacli m^or section 
includes three kinds of items. First each section contains a summary 
of the research relating to that area or aspect of English, Thus» tlie 
composition section begins witii a summary of the research on 
composition. The important research for each area of English is 
summarized in Chapter 10 in a form convenient for ph^* ^copying. 
(To save time, simply make a photocopy of the appropriate pages 
from this work and insert them in the notebooks.) Second* each 
section includes the course objectives for that grade only* grouped 
according to the component strand* for each general skill or 
concept. (An explanation cf how to mite these objectives is given 
below,) Thus, the eighth yrade teacher would receive tiie course 
objectives for only grade eight. Third* each section includes a brief 
list of available materials relating to that section. 

All the notebook contains, then* 1$ the content planning matrix 
for all grades; a summary of departmental policies; summaries of 
the research for the various aspects of English; lists of course 
objectives; and brief lists of materials. It does not contain a state- 
ment of philosophy or a rationale. It does not contain suggestions 
about how to teach. It does not include examinations or suggestions 
about testing. It does not include detailed units of study. It is lean* 
thin* bare-boned. And I think the format conveys an important 
message to the teachers: This is the content you are expected to 
teach— and you are free to teach it as you wish. 

Adding Items of Personal Interest 

The hope is that teachers will add to their notebooks as they see 
fit. They might add items such as these: journal articles relating to 
one or another of the areas; classroom learning exercises; copies of 
tests; units they and their colleagues have written; examples of 
student work. And they would be encouraged to update the research 
review section* adding recent findings of importance. 

Besides inviting teacher contributions and additions* the note* 
book facilitates future departmental modifications and additions. 
Materials to be deleted are simply torn out, new concepts and ob- 
jectives are added where they belong. If, later or<* the department 
decides to write mastery units or learning packages, thesf* can also 
be ad'icu. 

What disadvantages does such a format have? There are two. 
New teachers especially may miss the organized units of study 
typically found in most guides; but they would profit more (torn 
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having an experienced colleague help them develop their own units 
firom the concepts and objectives. And loose-leaf pages have a wa(y 
of falling out and getting lost; but that's a small price to pay for 
the flexibility and open-endedness of the format. 

Tlie notebooks should be easy to produce and assemble. The 
instructional leader is responsible for providing only the content 
planning matrix, statement of department policies, and lists of 
available materials. The writing teams produce the course objectives, 
f and here is a suggestion for the best way to accomplish this. 

For purposes of illustration, suppose that you have been given 
the task of miting the course objectives for grade eight. You decide 
to begin with the area of composition. Since you feel confident of 
your knowledge of expository writing, you choose that strand for 
writing the first set of objectives. Note that the general skill to be 
mastered is writing an expository essay that '^explains a process." 
You also observe that the seventh grade imit is designated as "giving 
directions." You can assume, therefore, that some basic expository 
skills will be taught in seventh grade. (After all objectives have been 
developed, you will, of course, ch eck to ensure that there is smooth 
progression from grade to grade and that there are no significant 
gaps.) You reflect about your knowledge of typical eighth graders 
and how much they know in general about writing. What you are 
doing in this mental review is establishing in your mind a tentative 
list of the cognitive entry chaiacteristics^the basic skills that will 
be needed to begin the unit but will not be taught in the unit itself. 
These cognitive entry characteristics need not be identified at this 
stage as part of the unit, but they are useful if you decide later on 
to use a mastery learning approach (see Chapter 15). 

You now turn your attention to the eighth grade unit You make 
some tentative decisions about it, based upon your previous anal- 
yses: It wilt emphasizeashort essay explaining something tl^e eighth 
grader knows from direct experience, written for a specific audi- 
ence. Now, to determine the essential objectives, you perform a 
task analysis of writing that essay. You think about the essential 
characteristics of an excellent student essay of the sort you have in 
mind. You outline-the specify skills that should be mastered in 
order to write that essay. You review your list, trying to pare it 
down to the essentials. Then you write the final list, using a ''Mas* 
tery Objectives" form like the one shown in Figure 9. 

In general the process will be the same with all units. You deter- 
mine the cognitive entry characteristics by thinking generally about 
the nature of the unit, the maturity of the students, and the extent 
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of their prior learning. You then do a task analysis of general skiU 
or knowledge to be emphasized^ deciding what skills and knowledge 
are essential in achieving the goal you have specified. You write up 
that list of knowledges and skills as a set of mastery objectives, 
using a form tike the one in Figure 9. 

Listing the Objectives 

Note some special points about the mastery objectives form. Firsts 
the general skill or concept is identified in the manner in which it 
was presented in the matrix. Then the writer has restated it in 
greater detail. Next^ the specific objectives axe listed in logical se* 
quence. Sach objective begins with a verb, but in my opinion there 
is no need to use precise behavioral language or to state a criterion 
level of performance. The goalherc is tohelp the teacher understand 
what skills to stress, not to provide a set of specifications for a 
test The comments at the bottom call attention to special features 
of that set of objectives. 

Although some may feel uneasy about any system that smacks 
of computers and management, it is suggested that a simple num- 
bering system be used to facilitate computer management and video 
retrieval. The first digits (under "Course Objectives**) are the grade 
or level; in the example, 08. The second digit is the area of the cur 
riciUum^ composition, here assigned the number 2. The next two 
digits identify the component; in this case, expository writing is 
designated as component 04. The lastiwo digits number the specific 
objectives. 

When the course objective sheets have been written, they should 
be reviewed by the instructional leader and Uic task force, with 
iiiese criteria in mind: 

1. Is the general concept or skill restated accurately and expanded 
appropriately? 

2. Are the related objectives restated at an appropriate level of 
specificity? 

3. Do the specific objectives cover all the important skills or 
subconceots? 

4. Does the list include only essential objectives? 

As the teachers use the mastery objectives forms, they will, of 
course, be encouraged to evaluate them and forward th^ir criticisms 
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to you. When you receive such evaluations* you can either decide 
to issue revised forms at once or wait until some later date when 
you can thorou^lj^ revise the whole notebook. 

I believe that the format descri^^ed above meets the criteria 
stated at the opening of this chapter. The Ioose*leaf notebook is 
flexible; it leaves to the teacher important decisions about teaching 
methods and organizational strategies. It isin aform which teachers 
can easily use and can adapt to their own needs by contributing 
their own ideas-and it readily accommodates computer and video 
rfitrieval systems. Finalfcr* as explained in later chapters* the form 
can be used in a variety of curricular and instructional approaches. 
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The English notebook with its content planning matrix atid lists of 
related mastery objectives can be the end point of the curriculum 
process-^r it can be the foundation of future developmental work. 
Although the objectlveshavebeengi^ouppdbyareaof thediscipline^ 
they can be Qejcibly used asthebasisforwritingintegrated language 
arts units, interdisciplinary humanities courses^ or thematic elec- 
tives. This chapter will explain their use in developing integrated 
language arts units and succeeding chapters will deal with the other 
two issues. 

At the outset, however, some definitions are needed. For the 
sake of clarity, the following three definitions are stipulated for 
the types of units and courses which can be developed. 

A focused unit is a curriculum unit in which all concepts; skills, 
and objectives relate to a $ingle area of a given discipline. The or- 
ganizing theme of such a unit is the general concept orskUl directly 
related to that area or component Thus, a focused unit of study 
in English would be one in which all the objectives related, for 
example, to the vciting of an expository essay. The organizing 
theme would be "writing the expository essay." 

An integrated unit is a curriculum unit in which the concepts^ 
skills, and objectives are drawn ttom two or more areas of a single 
discipline. The organizing theme of such a unit would be some 
gen^ idea (such as '*The Colonial Spirit*') which links the several 
classes of concepts, skills^ and objectives ttom the areas of reading, 
writing, speaking, and grammar. 

An interdisciplinQry unit or course is one in which the concepts^ 
skills, and objectives are drawn from two or more disciplines. The 
organizing theme of the unit is a general idea which relates those 
disciplines. Thus, an interdisciplinary unit of study might have 
"Conflict and Violence" as its theme, including conceptjj, skills, 
and objectives flrom English, social studies, art^ and science, 

Before examining a process for writing mtegrated units, it migh^ 
be useful to review the arguments for such units. Most leaders in 
the field of En^ish curriculum strongly recommend such units. 
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basing their argument on the integrated nature of language. Moffett 
and Wagner (1976, p. 42) state the case most persuasively: 

Ibe environment Tor language learning must preserve the truth 
about language: as the main ingredient in our symbolic life it not 
only operates v/ithin every aspect of our lives but part of its very 
function is to integrate the diversity of experience into a harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Along with most other curriculum writers^ they fulminate against 
what they call "the particle approach," the teaching of "isolated 
parts." %>ann and Gulp (1977), editors of a recent collection of 
thematic or integrated units^ are even more enthiisiastic about 
integrated units. In their introductory comments (p. ni) they make 
these observations: 

'£be current nationwide emphasis on basic skills has not changed 
ourpointof view. The units in this first supplement , . . have been 
selected . . . because they involve students actively in reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking for a purpose— that purpose being 
to explore and communicate with others on issues of vital interest 
to ail In our view nothing could be more basic. In our dedication 
to the humanistic, thematic approach to the teaching of English, 
we have not ignored other approaches. We have studied and dis- 
cussed the advantages and disadvantages of each prescribed meth- 
odt but have consistently found thu a concern with values is the 
most successful way of stimulating students to reflect on» probe 
into, and act upon problems directly affecting their own lives. 

Yet while there is an abundance of exhortation about the advan- 
tages of integrated units, there is a paucity of research. And the 
available research does not support the claims of those advocating 
the integrated study of English. Boehnlein andRUty (1977, p. 375} 
summarize their careful review of all such research witii this some- • 
what discouraging conclusion: 

White it is easy to find journal articles and language arts methods 
textbooks advocating an integrated or correlated approach to 
teaching, tticre appears to be no empirical research to support this 
advocacy; a disturbing finding. 

Asomewhat simQarconclusior, is reached by Walker and Schaffar- 
zick (1974, p. 97) in their revieipV of the research on so-called 
innovative curricula: 

. • .xliffefent curricula produce different j^ttems of achievement, 
not necessarily greater ovenJI achievement. What these studies 
show apparently. Is not that the new cunricula are uniformly 
superior to the old ones, though this may be true, but rather that 
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different curricula ate associated with different patterns of achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, thf^bd ditierent patterns of achievement seem 
generally to follow |»attems apparent In the curricula. [Italics in 
original] 

We might restate Walker Schaffarzick^s conclusion in this 
way: K we ';vere to compare an integrated unit on "Choosing a 
Career^' (which taught the writing of the expository essay as an 
incidental topic) with a focused unit on ''Writing the Expositoi'y 
Essay" (which asked the student to write about careers^ we would 
find that the unit on career choice did a better job of teaching 
career^selection skills, and the unit on the expository essay achieved 
better results in teaching the expository essay. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that an English curnculum that 
includes some focused units and some integrated units would reap 
the advantages of both approaches. But such a decision is best left 
to grade-level teams or individual teachers who can consider such 
factors as the age of their students^ the level of student motivation^ 
the students^ abUity^ the availability of materials^ and their own 
predilections. If the team decides to use integrated units, then the 
issue of the relationship between integrated units and mastery con- 
ten t must be addressed. 

There are essentially three ways of viewing this relationship. 

1. Integrated thematic units will constitute the entire curric- 
ulum. They will be planned in a way that stresses the theme 
and makes extensive provisions for reading^ writings speaking, 
and listening. No special planning for including mastery con- 
cepts and skills is considered necessary. 

2. Integrated thematic units will be included only to increase 
motivation and provide for a change of pace. Only a few inte- 
grated units will be taught. Since they wiR not make specific 
provision for mastery content, there is no need for systematic 
planning. All mastery content wUI be taught in focused tmits. 

3. Both focused and integrated units will be taught^ with some 
of the mastery concepts and skills to be taught in integrated 
units. 

If this last choice is made^ tlien the leadar and the team need to 
ubC a systematic method of deciding on the allocation of mastery 
content to focused and integrated units. I would like to suggest 
one such method^ before proceeding to some suggestions for the 
planning of integrated units. 

The first concern is to allocate mastery skills and concepts to 
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focused OF integrated units in a manner that eliminates needless 
repetition and unintentional omission. The initial step is to decide 
On the number and organizing themes of the integrated units. These 
organizing themes can be of several sorts: 

LifeskUls: Choosing a Career; Solving School and Community 
Problems 

Literary genres: The Comic Spirit; Fantastic Worlds 

Places: The Voice of the South; New York^ New York 

Eras and ages: The Thirties; the Medieval Mind 

Problems and issues: Environmeital Crisis; Divorce and 
Separation 

Ethnic groups: The Black Experience; Chicano Voices 

Sex: Machismo; Women in Contemporary Fiction 

Adolescent interests: The Spirit of Sports; the Roots of 
American Music 

Artistic works: The Book of Job; Greek and Roman Myths 
Real and imaginary people: The Devil in Literature; The 

World of Mark Twain 

'*Big ideas": Love Is a Many^Splendored Thing; The Faces of 
Peace 

A theme for an integrated unit should ineet several obvious cri- 
teria. First, it should reflect the interestsof the teaching team, since 
teacher enthusiasm and competence are important elements in 
successful units. Second, it should appeal to students and respond 
to their interests. Third, the theme should be one that easily permits 
the int^ration of content from several areas of English and one 
for whidi good materials are readily available. Next, it should not 
repeat a theme taught in a previous year. Even if the content is 
different^ students are likely to complain, "We did 'Good and Evil* 
last year/* Finally, there should be some variety in the kinds of 
themes selected for a given year. If all themes deal with *'eras and 
ages/* for example^ the result will be a slighting of other important 
concerns. 

Mechanics of the Unit Planning Chart 

Once the themes or titles of units have been tentatively selected, 
they should be listed ona chartsimiiar to the "UnitPlanning Chart" 
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shown in Figure 10. The category **focused unit" and the titles of 
all the integrated units should be listed across the top, and the 
mastery skills and concepts identified in the content planning 
matrix for that grade level should be listed down the left side of 
the chart 

The instructional leader and the team should then identify those 
concepts and skills that they think should be taught in separate 
focused units, and mark them with an X under the column headed 
^'focused unit" These principles should he kept in mind in making 
this decision: 

1. Any skill which is astateor-locally-mandated competency is 
probably best taught as a separate focused unit So if tenth 
grade students face a test covering the interpretation of non- 
verbal symbols, they will be helped most witii a unit focusing 
on that skUL 

2. Any skill or concept which is complex and difficult probably 
is best mastered In a focu&ed unit. Trying to integrate the 
teaching of the term papa: into a unit on "the comic spirit," 
for exmnple, either slights the term paper or distorts the unit 

3. Any skill or concept v^^hich is iio^^readily integrated with other 
content is probably best taught as a focused unit. If it is con- 
sidered important for students to be able to identify the parts 
of speech, then thesd concepts are probably best taught in a 
foci^d unit, since such cr>ntent does not lend itself readily 
to integration. 

With the fooised units identifiedj the leader and the team should 
then decide where each mastery concept or skill not allocated to a 
focused unit can best be integrated. Wlien they have made this deci- 
sion, they should indicate v ith an the mastery concepts and 
skills under the title of the cnii hi which it will receive primary 
emphasis. 

Such a process ensures that each mastery skill or concept will 
either be ta\(ght separately in a focused unit or emphasised in an 
integrated imit. The gfoup may also wish to note which maste;y 
skills and concepts may receive incidental treptment^ making an 
appropriate notation on the chart. Figure 10 ^iiows how a tenth 
grade team might handle the mastery skills and concepts for com- 
position. 

The leader and the team are now ready for the specific planning 
of integrated units. How can integrated unitsbestbepl2nned?There 
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aie» of course^ many excellent guides available which explain how 
to write standard curriculum units. I would like to describe my 
own approach to integration^ which I think offers some special 
advantages^ by showing how a sample unit on ^^Divorce and Separa^ 
tion** might be planned. (I would like to acknowledge my indebted* 
ness to Eugene Bledsoe for suggestions about content and objectives 
dravm ftom his unit on *'Teaching About Divorce/* reprinted in 
vSpann and Culp^ 1977.) 

Suppose that a teaching team had to write an integrated unit on 
**Divorce and Separation" for tenth grade students-^d they want 
the unit to include appropriate mastery content. How do they 
proceed? They begin by deciding on the length of the unit— how 
much time it should take. This depends^ of course^ on the motiva- 
tion and interest of students, the total amount of time available 
for the < Durse, the time requirements of other units, and the com* 
plexity of the unit under consideration. Let^s assume in this instance 
that three weeks (fifteen lessons) are allocated. 

The next step is to consider four general kinds of outcomes: 
thematic understandings, common readings, mastery conceptsand 
skills, and organic learnings^ Each is briefly explained as follows: 

1. Thematic understandings are the theme^tetated knowledge, 
insights, and ideas which the teacher plans to stress through 
the unit 

2. Common readings are the books, articles, plays, and poems 
which all students will be expected to read. If longer films or 
videotapes are to be seen by the class, these also shoukl be 
induded here. (Note that the term reading is used to ir^dude 
the study of both print and visual works.) 

3. Integrated mastery concepts and skills are taken from the 
unit planning chart (Figure 10) or from an analysis of what 
mastery content should be Included. 

4. Organic learnings, as explained in Chapter4,are the important 
basic learnings which are not structured into separate units 
but are nurtured organically by the teacher at every appro* 
priate juncture. As noted before, the author*s preference is 
for all affective outcomes to be included in the organic com* 
ponent. 

The decisions about the kinds of outcome*: expected from the 
unit should be recorded down the left-hand side of a ^^Unit Out^ 
comes** djart (Figure 11). Columns for the lessons are listed across 
the top. 
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How are such decisions made? The answer will vary, of course^ 
with the planner. Perhaps these general suggestions will be of help: 
First, begin by thinking about the thematic outcomes. Based upon 
your analysis of the unit tlieme, what important general under- 
standings and insights do you hope to develop? One admonition 
here is not to be too ambitious. I have seen several integrated units 
fail because they tried to achieve too many lofty aims. A sample 
List o£ thematic understandings for this particular unit is offered 
in Figure H, 

Next, survey the resources that are available. By reviewing district 
reading lists^ thematically organized bibliographies, anthologies^ 
and your own collection of materials^ choose readings that relate 
to the theme. Besides having thematic relevance, the readings should 
meet these other criteria: 

1. They are accessible and interesting to teenage readers. 

2. They are sufficiently challenging to warrant class study and 
discussion. 

3. They are not likely to offend students and their parents. 

4. They represent a diversity of types, periods, and perspectives. 

The decisions about the thematic understandings and the common 
readings are of course interrelated. Someplannersstart with themes 
and choose works^ others begin with important works and elicit 
relevant themes^ and still others weigh both considerations in an 
interactive fashion. 

The list of mastery concepts and skills is drawn from the previous 
analysis reflected in Figure H, And the decision about which or- 
ganic learnings should be included derives primarily from an analysis 
of the learner's needs as they relate to this specific thematic unit. 

Integration of Outcomes 

With ti.tise four kinds Df outcomes listed on the chart, the next step 
is making an interrek.tc^'^i decision about articulation and sequenc- 
ing: Which outcomes can be most readily integrated and in which 
sequence should they be taught? It is best to sense the general 
rhythm of the unit first. I think about the ideas and the works and 
the teenagers I know, to get a general sense of how tiie work should 
flow. In this particular unit, the first week starts with tlie present, 
with some close reading and discussion of controversial articles; 
then the second week moves back a little in time and includes a 
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slower^ more reflective analysis of a m^or play; and the third week 
ends with some active learning, focusing on feelings and attitudes. 
These general impressions are then translated into tentative deci- 
sions about the sequencing of the common readings. 

At the same time^ some related decisions are made about how 
those common readings are linked to the thematic understandings, 
the mastery skills, and the organic learnings. The relationship of 
the mastery skills to thecommon readings is given special considera- 
tion for the skills must be taught effectively and should seem to 
relate iiaturally to the whole unit. In this particular unit, two oi 
the skills relate directly to the readings: The close reading of non^ 
fiction can be easily taught when the articles are read» and the 
analysis of the literary symbol is naturally linked to the study of 
the longer play. Paragraph skills are then taught as part of an as- 
signed theme in which the students are expected to respond to the 
articles they have read during the first week. 

These tentative decisions are recorded on the charts using the 
letter £^ to indicate when the skills and concepts will be emphasized 
and the letter when reviewed. A final review is made of both the 
interrelationships of concepts and content and the distribution of 
the content over the three-week span. The final form of the chart 
is then used as a map for planning and writing the other materials 
that will make up the unit distributed to those who will teach it. 
My preference is for a compact unit which includes only such es* 
sential materials as: (1) one-page overview of the tinit, (2) the Unit 
Outcomes charts (3) copies of articles and shorter works, (4) study 
guides for the longer literary works, (5) objectives for the mastery 
content, (6) suggestions for integrating organic learnings^ and 
(7) lists of related— and available— materials. This collection of 
materials can then be added to the English notebook. 

There are several points to emphasize here about this process 
and product. Observe that it is a "top-down" planning process 
which begins with a decision about the works to be taught and the 
general outcomes to be achieved. It does not begin with long lists 
of specific objectives^ Note as well, in this context, that specific 
objectives are provided only for the mastery content. Finally, only 
materials that will help teachers do their own, more detailed plan- 
ning are included in the unit. There is no attempt to describe each 
lesson in detail or to specify teaching methods. 

The process may perhaps seem a bit complicated^ but it actually 
is a simple one which can be used to develop interesting integrated 
units that provide effectively for mastery. 
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There are several signs that interdisciplinary humanities courses, 
which flourished in the schools in the early 1960s, ate once again 
attracting the attention of curriculum specialists and teachers. For 
example, the November 1978 issue of the journal Educational 
Leadershipy which was devoted to the theme **The Patchwork 
Curriculum/' included several articles attacking "cunricular hag- 
mentation"' and advocating ^^curricular integration." And, as noted 
previously J the English Journal of February 1980 was devoted to 
discussions of humanities courses.Soit seems to bean appropriate 
time to consider how to design such courses in a way tliat does not 
neglect the mastery components of English. 

First, a defmitton is in order because the term humanities has 
been used in so niany ways. In some circles it seems on^ to be a 
vague honorific, foolishly equated with attempts to make courses 
more relevant for and interesting to students. In other usage it 
unfortunately is restricted to interdisciplinary offerings that usually 
draw content from the areas of literature and history. My preference 
is to use ^ more traditional definition: 

The humanities are those courses of study in school and col- 
lege which singly or in combination draw most of their content 
from the disciplines of Htecature, history, religion, philosophy, 
language^ art (academic, not studio, courses), and music 
(academic, not performing, courses). 

In designing such courses the teacher or curriculum specialist has 
a variety of options available. I would like to use the following 
adjectives to label these options: separate, articulated, correlated, 
interdisciplinary, isolated. 

Separate courses are the traditional means by which humanities 
offerings have been developed. (And here, of course, "traditional" 
is not intended as a pejorative.) Eaca teacher or department develops 
separate courses in a particular field. The only concern is to make 
an individual course as strong as possible. The advantage of the 
separate course is that it enables the course developer to fo: us on 
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the unique chatacteristics and structures of a particular discipline^ 
without being distracted by questions of interdisciplinary relation- 
ships. Critics of the separate course approach allege that the result^ 
ing program of studies makes it difficult for the student to see 
connections and relationships among thedisciplines. And note here^ 
of course^ that separate courses can be devek)ped around focused 
or integrated units of study* as explained in the previous chapter. 

Articulated courses are separate courses that have been loosely 
linked or articulated. While there is no attempt to develop parallel 
course offerings as in the options de^^cribed below* there is a con* 
cem for ensuring that the separate courses do nok. contradict each 
other, repeat each other* or omit important concepts or skills. The 
advantage of the articulated approach* according to its advocates, 
is that it 'Stains the integrify of each discipline while avoiding the 
dangers of fragmentation and lack of coordination. 

The following process is recommended for those who are inter- 
ested in articulating humanities offeringi: 

1. Develop what mi^t be termed an **articulation matrix." 
Begin by listing down the left all the skills and concepts that 
might be involved in the articulation process. Do not list 
content that obviously falls within the purview of a given 
discipline. The concern* instead, is to list that content and 
those skills that are more likely to be omitted or duplicated. 
Across the top of the matrix list all the spedfic courses 
involved in the articulation process. The matrix will look 
something like this: 

Articulation M atrix 

English English En^ish U.S. Western World 
Content/Course 12 3 History Civiliza^ Cultures 
tion 

Research paper 



Mass media 



Current affairs 



Critical reading 



Critical think fng 



Creative thinking 
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2. Circulate the matrix to all teachers involved. Ask them to 
indicate by means of a simple code how much attention the 
listed items receive tn the courses they teach (M = much; 
S =^ some; L = little or none). 

3. Collate the results on a master chart. 

4. Hold a series of meetings of all those involved^ to review the 
results and to develop plans for improving articulation. Where 
omissions have been detected^ det^^xmine where that skill 
should be taught*-unless it appears ihat the omission is an 
unimportant one. Where repetitions have been noted, decide 
where the skill should receive primary attention and where it 
may simply need to be reinforced. 

Corr a£ed courses are separate courses that have been specifically 
designe ^o deal with the same period of time at a similar point in 
the yea schedule. Thus^ while students are studying the Uevolu- 
tion in US. History course* they are also studying the literature 
of the Revolution tn the English course. The advantages of correla- 
tion are obvious. The student probably achieves a greater depth of 
understanding of a given period of history by examining that period 
from the perspectives of at least two different disciplines. The 
separate disciplines are thus perceived as reinforcing each other. 
The correlated approach also facilitates mterdepartmental planning 
and communication. 

The disadvantages should be weighed as well. First* in most such 
att^pts the histoid course plays the dominant role: The English 
course is planned to accommodate the chronology of the history 
course. Second* each course involved must make some compromises 
that result in nwise allocations of tirre. So the English teacher 
spends too much time on unimportant diarists of the Colonial 
period to keep the history teacher happy* or the history teacher 
allocates too much time to the post-Civil War period just to plee^ 
the English teacher. 

One solution that eliminates these drawbacks is to develop a 
plan for modified correlation. Each department involved draws up 
its own outlinefortheyeaifindicating approximate time allocations 
for the mjyor units of study. The two departments meet together 
to review the individual proposals and to decide where some rea* 
sonable compromises can be made. Thus* if each department has 
planned fifteen two-week units for the year* they might decide 
that only six of those units can be effectively correlated. The cor- 
relf^'^n is thus limited to those units of study where some depth 
of f ^ atment seems warranted by all the disciplines involved. 
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Interdisciplinary courses are thoije in which two or more disci- 
plines have been fused into a single course. An American Studies 
course^ for example^ would be a single course which would inte- 
grate content from American history^ English^ art» music^ rdigioa^ 
and philosophy in a study of the American experience. The distinc- 
tions between the disciplines are usually minimized; the emphasis 
is on the culture or the area, not a particular discipline. 

Interdisciplinary courses are usually taught by an interdisci- 
plinary team using a longer block of time, but they need not be 
linked with team teaching. A carefully developed interdisciplinary 
course could be taught by one well-prepared teacher. 

Interdisciplinary courses obviously result in a program of studies 
that appears to be more cohesive. The wsq^ in which the course is 
planned seems to ensure that the student will examine majorprob- 
lems and movements in a coherent fashion, not from isolated per- 
spectives. Such courses also probably require a greater degree of 
interdepartmental cooperation and communication, and such an 
end ordinarily seems desirable. The disadvantages are linked to the 
advantage^L There are those who feel that interdisciplinary courses 
slight the skills and concepts unique to a given discipline, and 
some teachers involved with such courses complain about the 
inordinate amount of time required for team planning and team 
teaching. 

Isolated courses, as the term is used here, are humanities courses 
offered independently of the rest of the curriculum, usually as an 
elective. Thus, a student might be taking aseriesof separate courses 
in English, history, and art but would also have the opportunity of 
enrolling in a separate course called Humanities. In a sense, then, 
the isolated humanities course is an interdisciplinary course offered 
in addition to (instead of in place of) the regular course offerings. 
The isolated courses usually are planned to deal with content not 
covered in the standard courses— knowledge that falls between or 
transcends the disciplines. 

Their main advantage is that they are freed from the constraints 
of the disciplines. Course plarmers are able to focus on important 
problems and issues without worrying about the skills and struc- 
tures of a given discipline. Thus the isolated courses are more 
likely to draw content from the natural sciences and the social 
sciences as well as from the humanities. The main problem with 
isolated courses is that they require their own special resources- 
time, teachers, texts-^nd such resources are scarce. Critics also 
complain thatman> isolated courses lack intellectual rigor^ although 
this obviously need not be the case. 
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Those who develop interdisciplinary or isolated courses can 
fashion them around a large number of what 1 call "organizing 
centers." The organizing center of a course is the intellectual basis 
for structuring the course. As it is beyond the scope of this work 
to discuss in full all the possible organizing centers, here is a list of 
several of them, and a few examples for each : 

1. Area studies. American Studies, The Far East. 

2. Ethnic and women's studies. The Black Experience, The 
American Woman.. 

3. Culture epochs. The Renaissance^ Classical Greece. 

4. Great works. The Great Books. 

5. Aesthetic structures. Symbolism— Visual and Verbal. 

6. Career studies. Humanities and Law Enforcement. 

7. Themes and ideas. Conflict and Violence, Moral Dilemmas 
in Contemporary America. 

Obviously a given course could be built around one or several 
organizing structures. 

Note here a distinction between what I call "organizing centers" 
and "instructional systems," since the two are often confused. As 
explained above^ the organizing center is so called to identify the 
kind of abstraction that governs how content is selected and organ- 
ized. An instructional system, on the other hand, is aset of arrange- 
ments by which learning is facilitated; it involves decisions about 
matters of staffing, group size^ media, methodology, space, and 
teacher-learner interaction. 

Here are some of the instructional systems typically used in 
interdisciplinary courses, since this work does not propose to 
examine them in detail: 

1. Team teaching— groups of teachers planning collaboratively 
and sharing the teaching. 

2. Flexible group size^large, smalU laboratory group. 

2. Flexible time arrangements— modular schedules, blocks of 
time. 

4. Independent study^ variety of systems that facilitate self- 
instruction and inquiry. 

5. Resource rooms^pecial areas equipped with media and mate- 
rials for the study of humanities. 

It is evident that the person designing humanities offerings faces 
a confusing array of choices. Is there any reliable research available 
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to guide the decision-making process? Unfortunately, there is not 
much. This does not mean that the literature of the field is scant— in 
fact, there are hundreds of articles about humanities and interdis- 
ciplinary courses. Unfortunately, almost all of them are polemics 
("let*s end curriciUar fragmentation"), show-and*tell descriptions 
('^his is how I designed this marvelous course") or testimonials 
("the students all said it was the best course they ever had"). 

The few valid research studies available do not demonstrate that 
any given design option is superior to any other. In fact, they sug- 
gest quite the opposite. Walker (1977, pp. 272-273) summarizes 
his results in this fashion: 

In those studies for which such a proftle of results could be 
derived, the achievement test profiles seemed to paralteL patterns 
of content inclusion and emphasis in thecurricula being compared. 
. . . The well-designed studios succeeded at best in showing that 
when curricula have different effects^ the differences are roughly 
what we would expect tofmd ifwe simply compared inacomtnon- 
sense fashion their content and objectives. This connrmation that 
curricula were producing roughly the patterns of achievement 
their developers had intended could be seen as heartening. 

To relate this general finding to the question at hand» one might 
conclude as follows: Courses designed to emphasize interdisci- 
plinary relationships achieve this objective better than courses not 
so designed; courses designed to stress the conceptual structure of 
a given discipline achieve this objective better than courses not so 
designed. 

There are^ however^ some common-sense insights derived fton> 
observation, practice, and reflection that might be useful: 

1. Separate courses are probably easiest to design. 

2. Courses that require team planning require more teacher time 
than do courses planned oUierwise. 

3. Some teachers work well in collaborative arrangements; others 
seem to be more effective when they are able to work alone. 

4. New courses succeed when the teachers involved are strongly 
committed to thom and when the administrators deliver the 
necessary support. 

5. Students who are deficient in communication and computa- 
tion skills seem to require specific instruction in those skills. 

6. Students who must take competency tests, achievement tests, 
or advanced placement tests will do better on those tests when 
they have had sufficient opportunity to master the content 
typically included in such examinations. 
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In deciding which design options might best be used (and ob- 
viously it is both possible and probably desirable to include more 
than one in a midti^year program), I recomraend that a planning 
team proceed as follows: 

1. Identify the humanities goals or outcomes considered most 
important. An instrument v/hich faculty can use to identify 
priority goals is shown in Figure 12. Teachers can use it, 
modify it, or develop their own, 

2. Identify the constraints that affect planning^tate require- 
ments, school graduation requirements, other external limita^ 

tions. 
t 

3. Evaluate the instructional context. Assess factors such as 
facilities, school schedule, community resources. 

4. Analyze relevant information about the students for whom 
the program is being designed— general intelligence^ reading 
ability, past achievement, career goals^ preferred learning 
styles. 

5. Assess faculty competence, preparation, and attitudes. 

6. Develop several alternative design proposals. 

7. Evaluate the proposals in terms of the goals previously set 
and the several assessments suggested above. 

8. Check with the administrator to ensure that the design fmally 
selected is acceptable and feasible. 

These decisions can be systematized by recording them in a chart 
similar to the one shown in Figure 13. The entries in the chart 
represent recommendations for humanities offerings tea Catholic 
high school faculty with whom the author consulted as a member 
of the National Humanities Faculty. The faculty was interested in 
developing a compreliensive humanities program for their ablest 
students and seemed to find the recommendations useful in clari- 
fying the several options available. 

If it has been decided to develop interdisciplinary courses, some 
very careful planning is in order, to ensure that the units developed 
not only achieve the interdisciplinary outcomes but also make 
sufficient provision for the teaching of mastery content. One pro- 
cess which I believe will achieve both goals is outlined below. The 
process is more complex, obviously^ than the one used for devel- 
oping integrated courses because several disciplines are involved^ 
but U)e basic strategy is the same. 
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Firsts the interdiscipUnaiy teachers should decide on the organiz* 
rng center for the course and then agree on the number ^d themes 
of the units to be developed. Assume, for example^ that an inter 
disciplinary team of English^ social studies^ and art teachers fias 
chosen "The Humanities in Contemporary American Life** as its 
organizing center. Through a series of team meetings^ the team has 
decided to focus on twelve units of study: Violence in America^ 
The Persistence of Virtue^ American Heroes and Heroines^ Ameri- 
can Women^ The American Family^ Working in the United States^ 
Love American Style^ American Youths Sports as Myth^ Black 
Voices^ The New Hispanics^ Poverty and Affluence in America. 

The next decision is to identify for each unit the major contri* 
bution to be made by the dbciplines represented in the course. 
Here again the tentative team decisions should be recorded on a 
simple chart so that the team can see both interdisciplinary rela* 
tionships and intradisciplinaiy developments over the span of a 
year. Figure X4 illustrates a team's decisions about the contribution 
of each discipline to the unit on "American Women«" 

Following thiSj teachers representing a given discipline should 
meet separately to make some tentative decisions as to where 
mastery content can best be taught, usir^ the process explained 
in Chapter 12* As su^ested there^ they should decide forall mastery 
content whether that particular skill or concept can best be taught 
through a focused or integrated approach. However^ I recom* 
mend one minor distinction in the way in which this decision is 
perceived and recorded. Since the interdisciplinary course involves 
teachers from several disciplines aad also probably involves a large 
block of time, separate focused units on English skills would seem 
inappropriate; all major units of study in an interdisciplinary course 
will probably be integrated thematic units. Therefore, the choice 
seems to be whether to teach mastery content here as focused les- 
sons or integrated lessons. In teaching a focused mastery lesson on 
noun clauses, for example, the English teachers simply break the 
flow of the thematic unit and say, "Let^s take a direct took at 
noun clauses today and maybe tomorrow. Then well get back to 
the theme of the unit'' In teaching an integrated lesson, they say, 
"As you prepare to write your essay on the nature of contemporary 
heroes, we want to teach you some important skills in eliminating 
paragraph problems.'* 

It is therefore recommended that they list on a charts as in Figure 
15, all titles of the integrated thematic units and the mastery 
concepts of skills, using the letters FML to indicate that a focused 
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mastery lesson on a particular English skill will be taught in the 
time provided for that unit> and the letters IML to show that that 
mastery skill will be made an integral pari of the thematic unit. 
Tiie results of such individual planning by each discipline should 
then be reviewed by the entire team, to ensure that there is a 
relatively even distribution of mastery content throughout the 
course and that a particular unit is not overloaded with subject- 
centered mastery content. 

The next step involves some careM planning of unit content, 
week by week. Here each discipline must determine for each unit 
how it will contribute to the important outcomes of the unit. At 
this point as well, the planning oi interdisciplinary courses will 
follow the same general strategy as that used in developing inte* 
grated units^ with some specific differences in the details. In plan- 
ning for interdisciplinary outcomes, I recommend that these four 
kinds be identified: 

1. Thematic understandings. As explained in Chapter 12, these 
are the central i<jeas or understandings that make up the 
intellectual content of that unit, the central thematic issues 
as they relate to particular disciplines. 

2. Supporting learnings. This is a new class of outcomes. They 
are the related ideas or subordinate concepts undergirding the 
thematic understandings. Usually they are contributed by 
one of the disciplines not centrally involved with a given the- 
matic understanding. 

3- Integrated mastery outcomes. These are the mastery outcomes 
that will be integrated with theme^centered lessons. 

4v Focused mastery outcomes. These are the mastery outcomes 
that will be treated in separate focused lessons. 

Beside;:^ adding the dass of so^alled supporting learnings, this 
grouping of outcomes differs from that used in integrated units in 
three other ways. First, so.ca]led common readings are not identi- 
fied at this stage but can be added later; the category seems inap- 
propriate for disciplines other than English. Second^ the mastery 
outcomes have been differentiated as both integrated and focused 
outcomes^ since these units will include both. Finally, to simplify 
the planning of interdisciplinary units, the category of organic 
learnings is dropped. These also can be added later if teachers pre* 
fer. The general point is that interdisciplinary planning is less 
detailed and subject-speciHc than integrated unit planning. 
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Figure 16 sho\Ys how a team of English, social studies, and art 
teachers might decide on their respective contributions to the the- 
matic understandings and supporting teaming of a three-\Yeek 
^'American Women" unit, and how the English teachersmightmake 
provisions for mastery content (Social studies and art teachers 
would add their own appropriate entries by analyzing mastery 
content in their respective fields.) This chart becomes the basis for 
maJdng daily plans for each of the units. Figure 17 shows a set of 
daily plans for the first week of the "American Women** unit, as- 
suming a double-period class meeting, five times a week. Note that 
these daily plans now make reference to specific reading. Observe 
as well that detailed lesson-by-lesson planning is necessary since 
t^ams of teachers large groups of students are involved. 

All of these materials can be assembled into a unit plannin^ ^tde 
which is then added to the notebooks. These unit planning guides 
would probably include the following materials: 

1. A one*page rationale for the course. 

2. An outline of the **Themes and Disciplinary Contributions." 

3. The *'Mastery Content and Unit Placement" chart for each of 
the contributing disciplines. 

4. An "Analysis of Weekly Unit Emphases" for each unit 

5. Learning objectives for the masteiy content of each of che 
disciplines. 

6. The daily plans, as developed by the teams. 

7. Lists of resources to be used in implementing the units. 

Such materials, I believe, enable the teachers to plan interesting 
interdisciplinary counos that still provide effectively for the 
mastery content Note again that it is a "top-down" process that 
begins with general concepts and provides objectives only where 
they are needed. 
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One of the effects of the so-coUed back*to*basics movement seems 
to be a retreat from elective pro^Tams. Many school administrators, 
responding to the complaints of parents about **easy courses" and 
taking too seriously the carping of critics such as Paul Copperman 
(1978), have insisted that English departments return to year-long 
required courses. Yet Arthur Applebee^s (1978) study of a random 
sample of ninety-six schools from across the nation revealed (p> 62) 
that there seems to be no wholesale abandonment of elective 
programs: "Fifty-two percent of the schools reported elective 
courses for tenth grade students; 78 percent reported electives for 
twelfth grade students/* 

The question posed in the chapter title is therefore one that 
concerns both schools that have elective programs and those that 
are stilt interested in developing them- This chapter describes a 
process of developing elective programs that make specific provi- 
sions for mastery content. 

We begin by assuming that the processes described in preceding 
chapters have resulted in identification of the mastery components 
of the En^ish curriculum. The fust question that planners must 
answer, then, is how to ensure that all students will achieve mastery 
fikills vrithin an elective framework. Here several planning options 
are possible, which should be examined systematically before 
courses are developed: 

1. Students will take required courses emphasizing mostery 
content; when they have passed those required courses^ they 
will be offered a range of e/ectii?es- One of the simplest 
answers to the question of "mastery with options'' is this one, 
where, for example, students would take required English 
courses in grades 7-9 in which mastery content would be 
emphasized, and then elect English mini-courses in grades 10* 
12, with those elective courses simply reviewing mastery con- 
tent 25 needed- If this option is chosen, then the process 
described earlier for identifying mastery content in a planning 
matrix is used, with the matrix encompassing only those grade 
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levels where courses are required. The advantage of this 
method is that it is relatively easy to use and ensures that 
mastery content will be taught. There are two difficulties 
with this approach. First, it can result in junior high courses 
that are heavy with mastery requirements at a time when 
student interest needs special accommodation. Second, it 
can result in a decline of competency, because skills need 
continued reinforcement. 

2. Students will pass a competency test before they are eligible 
for elective courses. This solution is a variation of the first; as 
students enter high school they are given competency tests 
based on the mastery content; the results are then used to 
determine v^rhether students will be directed into basic or 
elective courses. Instituting this approach requires the caiefm 
development and validation of the competency tests, since 
test results will be used for placement. The special advantage 
of this method is that a valid testing program ensures that 
mastery has been achieved before the student moves on to 
more advanced work. The same drawbacks noted above 
apply here as well: Basic courses can easily become dull and 
uninspiring, especially for students who are likely to be en- 
rolled in such courses; and a decline in mastery might occur if 
skills are not consistentiy reinforced. 

3, Mastery skilb will be taught in every elective course. In this 
solution, the elective courses provide only a choice of theme 
to be emphasized; there is no choice of the study of mastery^ 
since mastery content is included in every course^ If this solu- 
tion is chosen, the teachers planning elective courses need to 
make certain that sufficient provision has been made for study 
of the mastery component. And, to be effective, this solution 
requires that three conditions be present. Firsts the elective 
course.s should be one semester in length, if adequate atten- 
tion 15 lo be given to both the course th^me and mastery 
content. Second, the scope of the mastery content must be 
sharply limited so that it does not dominate the elective offer- 
ing. Th ird, each teacher of elt^^ctive courses needs to know how 
to assess achievement and how to individualize. Since all three 
conditions rarely occur in any one school this solution seems 
to result in the slighting of the mastery content. 

, 4, Students will be required to take a distribution of elective 
courses. This solution also requires careful planning for its 
successful implementation. First, the distribution sectors must 
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be identified* Thus^ a department might decide to distribute 
courses among these three sectors: reading zrA literature; 
composition and grammar; communication and critical think- 
ing. Next, the mastery content must be allocated to the ap- 
propriate distribution sectors. For example^ the mapping 
approach used in Chapter 5 identified eight areas of English: 
reading and study skills^ literature and the mass media^ com- 
position^ grammar and language study^ word study and vo- 
cabulaiy^ speaking and listening^ critical and aeative thinking^ 
and spellings punctuation^ and usage* These eight areas might 
be distributed among the three sectors in this fashion: 



Distribution Sector 
Residing and literature 



Composition and 
grammar 

Communication and 
critical thinking 



Mastery Areas 

Reading and study skills, 
literature and the mass media, 
word study and vocabulary 
development. 

Composition, grammar and 
language, spellings punctuation, 
and usage. 

Speaking and listenings critical 
and creative thinking. 



As teachers develop elective courses in th^? distribution 
sectors, they take pains to ensure that the mastery content 
from the allocated areas is programmed into each course* The 
distribution solution seems to be an attractive answer because 
it results in an easy matching of mastery with options; the 
main drawback is that it requires special record*keeping to 
ensure that distribution requirements are in feet being met. 
Also, teachers need to individualize here as well^ so that they 
aren^t teaching mastery content in composition, for example, 
to students who have already mastered the skills* 

One variation of the distribution approach is to develop 
two or more levels of distribution courses, with mastery con^ 
tent allocated in terms of its difficulty. Thus, a department 
might develop three Mnds of composition and grammar 
courses: Level 100 courses xvould include basic mastery ele* 
ments^ level 200 courses^ intermediate mastery elements; and 
level 300, advanced mastery elements. Students would be 
required to pass a 300*level col e in each sector. Obviously, 
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both the planning and the tccord-keoping arc even more com- 
plex. 

5, Mastery content is allocQted to elective courts according to 
the schoors calendar. In this approach, the teachers decide^ 
for examplOf that all elective courses offered during ihe first 
quarter will stress composition; second-quarter courses will 
emphasize reading and study skills; third-quarter courses^ 
grammar and language; and fourth-quarter^ speaking and 
listening. This approach works reasonably well for the first 
year it is implemented but presents a problem during succeed- 
ing years- In each succeeding year» teachers of elective courses 
must diagnose for the achievement of mastery content and 
prescribe accordingly. 

6. The first semester (or the first twelve weeks) of each year is 
devoted to o required course emplia^tzing mastery content; 
the rest of the year, students are free to take Gny electwes 
they wish. Although this solution is easy to implement, it can 
again result in heavy required courses that must be endured 
until more enjoyable electives can be studied. 

It should be apparent from the above that there is no best solu- 
tbn to the problem of combining mastery with choice. Each departr 
ment needs to study the alternatives^ weighing whatever constraints 
are placed by school administrators^ and choose the option that 
makes the best sense to them and their students. Once the decision 
has been made^ they can then follow certain rational steps in plan- 
ning elective courses. (A useful survey of the planning process and 
elective offerings can be found in Oliver^ 1978.) These steps are 
briefly summarized here and will be followed by a fuller discussion 
of the specifics of course planning: 

1. Decide on the organizational strategy for providing mastery 
with options. 

2. Confer v^ith administrators on planning constraints— budget^ 
staffing, space> scheduling. 

3. Determine which grade levels will be involved in elective 
courses. 

4. Decide on the length of elective courses. 

5. Decide whether special instructional systems ».vill be used- 
team teachings flexible group size, modular or block schedul- 
ing» special instructional approaches. 
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6< Decide on grouping issues— will students be grouped by grade 
level, by "phases" or ability level, by interest alone, 

7^ Survey teacher preferences for kinds of courses they would 
like to of fer* 

8* Survey student interests to determine which courses should 
be offered. 

The planning process will result in a list of elective courses to be 
offered to students. The concern at that point is to develop specific 
courses that appeal to students and teach the requisite skills. The 
general nature of the planning— the process by which mastery 
content is included and units are planned— will, of course, be 
determined by the decision made at the outset concerning the 
organizational structure cliosen. The specific planning of tlie 
course can follow the model described in Chapter 12: 

1. Decide on the number and themes of the units. 

2. Identify the mastery content to bo taught in focused units of 
study. 

3. Allocate integrated mastery content to appropriate thematic 
units. 

4. Identify for each unit the thematic understandings, common 
readings, mastery content, and organic learnings. 

5. Make tentative daily plans on articulating and sequencing the 
unit outcomes. 

And, finally, assemble alt of these materials into elective course 
study guides which can be issued as supplements to the English 
notebook. 



15 Writing Mastery 
Learning Units 



Heretofore the terms **masteiy curriculum," "masteiy skills and 
concepts/* and **masteiy content" have been used somewhat inter- 
changeably to refer to curriculum content which^ in the view of 
knowledgeable teachers and scholars, meets two important criteria: 
(1) it is considered basic or essential for all students, and (2) it 
requires careful structuring for optimal learning. The following 
discussion suggests a process for turning this masteiy content into 
**masteiy learning units"— units of study developed and imple- 
mented according to the principles of masteiy learning. 

First a definition is in order, James Block, one of the most 
knowledgeable advocates of masteiy learning, describes masteiy 
learning as a teaching-learning strategy characterized by these six 
features: 

1, A set of course objectives is specified; students are expected 
to master these at a high level of achievement 

2, The course is divided into a number of smaller units which 
teach only a few of the course objectives at a time. (Block 
recommends units of two weeks in length.) 

3, Students are exposed to the unit material in standard fashion 
and are tested for masteiy of the unit's objectives; those who 
fall below the specified masteiy standard are provided with 
corrective activities, 

4, The student's masteiy of the couise is evaluated as a whole, 
on the basis of what the student has achieved^ not on how 
well the student has achieved in comparison to classmates. 

5, The masteiy learning approach can be implemented in a group- 
based, teadier-paced format or on an individual, self^paced 
format 

6, It relies primarily on human beings as resources^ not on techno- 
logical devices. (Adapted from Block and Bums, 1977^ p, 12.) 

Does masteiy learning work more effectively than other teaching- 
learning strategies? In what I consider to be a fair and objective 
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review of the research on mastery learning, Block and Bums (1977, 
p. 26) conclude as follows: 

The findings of - . ^ mastery learning research suggest that 
mastery approaches to instruction do work. The approaches have 
not yet had as large effects on student learning as their advocates 
propose ate possible, but they have had consistently positive ef- 
fects* In quantitative terms, mastery approaches have usually 
produced greater student learning than nonmastery approaches^ 
and they have usually produced relatively less variability in this 
learning. In qualitative terms, mastery approaches have typically 
helped students acquire higher order learning, though there is some 
question as to whether this higher order learning has been letahied. 

Mastery learning, however^ is not without its critics. Probably 
the most cogent theoretical ar^ments advanced against it are those 
of Mueller (1976» p. 51), as expressed in ^^Mastery Learning: Partly 
Boon, Partly Boondoggle." 

What the modeldoesnotdo well— especially when implemented 
in a traditionally organized school structure . . . ismaximizeleaxn. 
ing for all students* Since the entire instructional em^^asis is on a 
Hnite set of instructional objectives (those constituting baste skills 
and knowledg^s)^ a learning ceiling is established beyond which 
the faster studentsare not allowed to progress. Consequently^ the 
mastery model has limited usefulness in the upper giades . . , and 
in any instructional units ^ ^ ^ where basic sktils and knowledges 
do not (or should not) constitute a miyor portion of the total 
instructional objectives. Further^ tlie mastery model is not useful 
(in fact is probably dysfunctional) in training students to learn 
independently. And finally ^grades resultant from mastery learning 
have minimal usefulness in decision making and prediction. 

I feel the best rebuttal of Mueller ^s criticisms comes &om Benja- 
min Bloom. In a private conversation with the author in April X980, 
Bloom indicated that he does not believe that mastery learning, as 
he now defines it» should be concerned with a finite set of basic 
instructional objectives^ determined in advance by the teachei^-and 
should not be limited to packaged units developed according to 
some inflexible paradigm. Instead^ Bloom believes that classroom 
teachers should be encouraged to develop their own mastery learn- 
ing processes and materials, as tongas those processes and materials 
impinge directly on what he terms the "alterable variables" of 
learning. Bloom's recent research (see» for example, his 1979 
monograph) suggests that teachers developing their own mastery 
learning approaches should keep these guidelines in mind: 

X. Check on tlie cognitive entry characteristics and ensure that 
students reach adequate levels of competence on these ^en- 
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tial entry behaviors. As Bloom uses the term^ cognitive entry 
characteristics are the specific knowledges, abilities, or skills 
that are essential for learning a particular task. He fmds that 
such prerequisites correlate + .70 or higher virith measures of 
achievement in a subject. 

2. Teach in a way that reflects the oasic principles of teaching 
and learning. Bloom notes that the research on teaching effec- 
tiveness suggests that certain behaviors related to the bask; 
characteristics of teaching (cues, reinforcement^ participation) 
are strongly related to pupil achievement^ as follows: cues- 
clarity, variety, meaningfulness, and strength of explanations 
and directions provided by teacher or materials; reinforce- 
ment^Biiety, frequency, and individualization of amount 
and type of reinforcement; participation— ^(Aive participation 
and engagement in the learning task. 

3. Use formative tests to give students frequent feedback about 
learning and to identify the students who need corrective work. 
Bloom (1979, p. 7) notes that 

The use of formative tests in this way insures that most of the 
students have the necessary cognitive prerequisites for each new 
learning task, that students have increased interest in the leaming 
and greater confidence in their own ability to learn, and that they 
use more of the classroom time to actively engage in the leaming 
process. 

4. Provide the needed correctives to those students who do not 
achieve mastery levels in the formative tests. Bloom currently 
places most emphasis on peer tutoring as a corrective device, 
as opposed to drill sheets and the like. 

Bloom has concluded^ on the basis of recent research by his doc* 
toral students^ that such a flexible model of mastery leaming can 
be used to achieve a broad range of educational outcomes^ using a 
variety of teaching methods (including so-called discovery ap- 
proaches)— and can achieve those objectives more effectively than 
conventional teaching methods. 

Although a review of recent educational journals suggests that 
there is much general interestin mastery teaming, English educators 
seem indifferent to the technique. Only Oiie of the studies reviewed 
by Block and Bums dealt with K-12 English: Okey*s (1975) study 
of mastery leaming in primary grades mathematics and language 
arts. Okey found that in seven measures of achievement, mastery 
leaming yielded scores statistically greater than the scores of non- 
mastery groups, and in the remaining seven yielded scores greater^ 
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but not statistically greater, than scores of nonmastery groups. 
Further evidence of the lack of interest among English educators is 
the fact that no specific articles on the subject of mastery learning 
in English y^fere repotted in Education Index for 1975 through 1978. 

We can only speculate about the reasons for thi^ seeming lack of 
interest. The likeliest explanation is that English teachers do not 
believe that the subject of English fits the mastery learning model. 
However^ I believe that mastery learning can be used to good effect 
in English if certain considerations are kept in mind. First, mastery 
learning should be used only with the mastery curriculum, although 
Bloom himself would probably differ with this point of view. 
Second, I prefer to use tlie Block and Anderson mastery model with 
focused mastery units^ not integrated mastery learnings. As noted 
previously f it is desirable to include a number of integrated thematic 
units in the English curriculum, and the emphasis on inquiry and 
discussion in integrated units suggests that the structured type of 
mastery learning approaches might not be applicable here. It should 
be notedf however^ that the more flexible approach suggested 
recently by Bloom could readily be applied to even thematic units. 

Given these cautions, then, here is an explanation of how mastery 
learning units can be derived from the mastery curriculum, followed 
by details for developing a composition unit using this approach. 
T!he discussion of how to develop a mastery learning unit will be 
somewhat general; readers interested in a more specific explanation 
of the mastery learning approach are referred to Block and Ander- 
son *s 1975 manual. 



A Mastery Learning Unit for English 

Begin by assuming that mastery content for a given grade or level 
of English has been determined and that the lists of learning objec- 
tives have been written. Further assume that you have decided on 
the number and theme of integrated units, have determined which 
mastery content should be integrated^ and have thus identified a 
number of focused mastery units for that course. At this point 
you should review the scope of the focused mastery units so identi- 
fied, to see if they can be taught within the two-week limit recom- 
mended by Block. Two shorter units can be combined into one» or 
one long unit can be divided into two. In general, however^ you 
will probably find that the focused units previously identified are 
appropriate in length. 

You then proceed to develop the necessary materials which will 
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enable teachers tci implement a mastery learning approach with 
that focused unit Begin by reviewing the objectives previously 
identified; you may see fit to modify the previously developed list 
to make it more comprehensive and specific. Then write an explana- 
tion for the teacher, suggesting one or more ways for presenting 
the basic content to the class, periiaps reminding the teacher of 
the important learning principles summarized above. The basic 
presentation methods can include strategies such as lecture, discus- 
sion, textt and film; the important point is to apply the principles 
of cueing^ reinforcing, and active participation. The teacher also 
needs suggestions for assessing cognitive entry characteristics, to 
ensure that students have the requisite knowledge and skills to begin 
the unit 

The next step is to develop a diagnostic progress test for each 
unit. This test^ according to Blocks should sample the outcomes of 
the unit» including about twenty or twenty-five objective items. 
After writing the diagnostic items, prepare an answer key and a set 
of directions. 

The final step in preparing mastery learning materials is to develop 
a set of what Block calls "correctives**— remediation activities for 
the students who do not achieve the specified mastery level. The 
correctives^ obviously, should employ teaching-learning activities 
different from those used in the initial presentation of materials 
and, as far as possible, should require student involvement and active 
learning. Block notes that small^oup study sessions seem to be 
most effective as correctives for primary and secondary students. 
Insofar as possible^ the correctives iJiould be keyed to learning 
objectives and test items on a so*called correctives sheet, so that 
the student who errs on test item 6, for example^ knows that that 
item is related to the objective ^identify noun clause used as sub- 
ject/* and knows that corrective activity 5 will clarify that particular 
problem. 

These materials are then delivered to the teachers who will im- 
plement the mastery learning unit: 

1. The list of objectives^ expanded and clarified if necessary. 

2. The one-page statement recommending presentation activities. 

3. Reminders about assessing cc^itive entry characteristics. 

4. The diagnostic progress test with directions and answer key. 

5. The correctives sheet and the necessary corrective materials. 

The classroom teacher then implements the unit according to 
the mastery strategy: The teacher assesses entry characteristics and 
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helps students Jacking needed skills to develop them before begin- 
ning the unit; presents the unit objectives to the class; gives an 
overview of the method used in presenting the material; teaches 
the unit to the class^ applying b£ learning principles; gives forma- 
tive feedback and provides the needed correctives. 

This *^pure" model of the mastery learning approach can be 
used without modification for learning the co:;ceptSt terminology^ 
and facts of language and literature. I believe, however, that it can 
also be used with some modifications to teach composition effec- 
tively. This is how such an approach might work: Assume that you 
have decided to develop a focused mastery unit on "writing the 
expository essay" for eighth grade students. You review the list 
of objectives that was previously developed for the English note- 
book, as presented in Figure 9. 

If these objectives seem satisfactory, your next step is to decide 
what cognitive entry characteristics are needed in order for the 
student to write such an essay. You make this determination by 
asking "Knowing what skills I will teach in this unit, what other 
important knowledge and skills would an eighth grade studentneed 
in order to begin this unit on expository writing?" You assume 
that your teaching in the unit will focus on the mastery objectives; 
your list of cognitive entry characteristics will emphasize the general 
knowledge and skills needed before the mastery objectives can be 
effectively learned. You might then devdop a list ot entry charac- 
teristics: 



1. Can define in own words the concept of "exposition.*' 

2. Can define in own words the concept of "chronological ortier*' 
and can explain how such an order can be used in planning a 
shorter essay. 

3. Can write sentences that are correct, clear, and of appropriate 
stylistic maturity. 

4. Can write developmental paragraphs that observe the conven- 
tions of such paragraphs (unity^ coherence, adequate develop- 
ment). 

5. Proofreads with due care» paying special attention to spelling, 
punctuation^ and usage. 

With this analysis completed, you are ready to prepare the teacher 
materials which will identify the cognitive entry characteristics 
and suggest the presentation activities. Figure 18 shows a sample 
statement. 
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Note that the suggestions for presentation activities in Figure 
18 refer to an "Expository Essay Assignment," A carefully struc- 
tured assignment sheet is the best way to present the objectives to 
the student. The sample assignment sheet shown in Figure 19 in- 
cludes four kinds of infonnation: 

1. The assignment This spells out in specific terms the nature of 
the composition assignment^ including some comments de- 
signed to stimulate student interest. 

2. Objectives. This is a list of the objectives, written in tenns the 
student can understand. 

3. Standards* This indicates the standards by which the student 
will be judged and the grades assigned. 

4. U^or errors. This lists the errors which^ for students in this 
grade levels are considered to be of msgor importance. 

Observe that three grades are suggested in composition mastery 
units: A, By and /. The students should learn that any paper which 
does not achieve mastery standards will be conside^d incomplete 
and that certain corrective activities must be completed before the 
paper is resubmitted. In a sense the composition is the diagnostic 
progress test. 

The composition correctives are then prepared. First it is sug- 
gested that you mimeograph fonns similar to the "Mastery Assign* 
ment Grading Fonn" shown in Figure 20, Note that the fonn 
specifies the objectives, providing space for both a student setf- 
assessment and the teacher^s evaluation. The fonn also lists the ''ma- 
jor mors" categories^ with space for teacher- and seU-assessment. 
Space is also provided for both the student and the teacher to enter 
one of the three grades. If the student has earned a grade of B, 
the student is expected to correct the mistakes on the original and 
recoid the errors in a notebook for future reference. If a grade of / 
is given^ the studont is expected to take the corrective action before 
resubmitting the paper. Three standard correctives are listed on 
the fonn^ as these are likely to be used most often. For serious 
problems of content, thought, or lack of development the student 
is expected to confer with the teacher or one of the good writers 
in the class, who serves as a writing tutor. Onl^ an Intelligent writer 
can help with such problems. For problems of organization, sen- 
tence structure^ and paragraphing, a small group self-help session Is 
suggested. Block recommends that these self-help groups be com- 
posed of students who failed to achieve mastery for very different 
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reasons. Thus^ the composition small group might include one stu- 
dent who organized poorly, another who wrote clumsy sentences, 
and a third who had trouble with paragraphing. The expectation is 
that they will be able to help eacli other. 

For specific errors in usage, sentence correctness, spelling, and 
punctuation^ the student is directed to a corrective exercise. These 
are mimeographed sheets on file in the classroom, English resource 
center, or waiting laboratory. Each sheet deals with a specific error> 
is keyed to a commonly used correction symbol, arj uses a format 
like the one shown in Figure 21. Th^ student is expected to com- 
plete the corrective exercise form and staple it to the revised com- 
position. 

Using Error Analysis 

Teachers who dislike such highly structured correctives may prefer 
to use a process that David Drost (1979) calls *'error analysis." 
The student is expected co explain why each error marked is in fact 
an error and supplies a corrected example. The important point is 
to be sure that mdiot errors are coitccted. 

These prepared materials shouW help the teacher do an effective 
job of asses^ng entry characteristics and teaching the unit skills. 
There are three places in the writing pivicess where the teacher can 
provide for formative feedback, depending upon the teacher*s pref- 
erences. First, the teachercan monitor the students*progressas they 
do their first draf ts» if the writing is done in class^ giving students 
appropriate reinforcement and suggesting alternative approaches 
to the topic. Second^ when the first draft has been completed, the 
teacher can set up peer editing groups iri t/hich peers give the writer 
specific feedback about mastery of the objectives. The peers can 
use the Mastery Assignment Grading Form shown in Figure 20. 
Finally, the teacher's feedback on the final draft of the essay pro- 
vided on the grading form should give the student the information 
needed to make improvemenL 

Developing such carefully structured composition mastery units 
does not mean that all writing will be done in this mode. There will 
always be a need for spontaneous writing, for unstructured expres- 
sive writing, and for creative writing. And there should always be a 
place for integrated English language arts units where the writing 
grows out of a need to communicate about the theme of that unit. 
Nevertheless, mastery learning can be of help with the nght kind 
of contenL 

lib- 



16 A Personal Epilogue: 
A Curriculum of Meaning 



Up to this point this work has empha5i2ed the process and form of 
curriculum work in English, to the neglect of contentand substance. 
I have indicated that such neglect is intentional as I value the ability 
of schooUbased leaders and teachers to make their own determma* 
tions about content and emphases* However^ I would like to close 
with a brief personal statement on these neglected issues because I 
feel strongly about them. 

The challenge of the 1980s, as I view this emerging decade, is 
for concerned educational leaders in the field of En^ish to develop 
a curriculum of meaning that will help young people learn how to 
discover and create meaning for themselves. Let me at the outset 
contrast the curriculum of meaning with the carriculum of com* 
petence, since competence seems to be in the saddle. 

A curriculum of competence supports the utilitarian* It is the 
curriculum advocated by those who favor competency-abased edu* 
cation^ who would define the English curriculum as a collection of 
applied skills— Tilling out forms, making a telephone call, applying 
for a job. I do not question the need for competence, and I would 
not criticize haders or teachers who use such practical applications 
as means of motivating the uninterested who reluctantly respond 
to state mandates-^d I hope that I have suggested means by which 
leaders and teachers can make a reasonable response to such man* 
dates. 

However, I question the effectiveness of a competency^based 
curriculum on tliree grounds. Firsts such a curriculum unwisely 
emphasizes discrete skills— and those discrete skills are not suffi* 
ciently generalizable. Our students would gain more power by 
mastering a few cognitive processes of hi^ transferability, rather 
than by trying to master numerous discrete applications* A student 
who has learned to think critically, to read with understanding and 
insight, and to speak and write effectively can successfully handle 
an unlimited number of specific tasks requiring the application of 
those skills. 
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Second^ undue emphasis on competency can trivialize the English 
curriculum^ for its emphasis on assessment might encourage teachers 
to stress such less important matters as comma icement^ capitali- 
zation^ and letter forms. The best competency tests^ of course^ 
measure the more general communication skiVtS^ buttoo many tests 
that I have examined or have heard des?iribed give prominence to 
the assessment of the less important but m'^re measurable skills, A 
teacher who is confronted with such test;> will understandably stress 
such items in the taught curriculum. 

The third difficulty is that too many oi' the competencies aJnc 
derived from an analysis of what an adult needs in order to ''sur^ 
vive/^ instead of from an analysis of what yming people need in 
order to grow. One middle-school teacher in Florida put it to me 
this way: *'rm so busy teaching my eighth grcders how to keep a 
checkbook that I don^t have time to teach literature. How many 
eighth graders do you know who have th^iir own ciieckbooks?" I 
believe instead^ that all young people need to learn how to make 
sense out of their lives--and tha^ an English curriculum of meaning 
can make a m^or contribution toward achieving this goal. 

What might be the specific attributes ofacurnculum of meaning? 
In literature it would minimize the analysis of literary genres and 
stress instead the meaning perceived through the writer^s vision. It 
would deemphasize the ephemera of popular culture for all except 
the least able and would emphasize instead the meaningful works 
of both present and past» to the extent that they are accessible to 
the young. It would also provide time for the careful analysis of 
television and film since these media are so central in young people ^s 
lives— and the ability to view critically seems to be a major part of 
meaning-making. Such a curriculum would aiso attach importance 
to the generalizable skills of critical readings to help young people 
become more skilled in evaluating the printed messages that bom- 
bard them. In shorty it would stress the meaning of literature^-and 
the literature of meaning. 

In language study the curriculum of meaning would have little 
to do with word classes and sentence patterns^ except as such taxo* 
nomic concerns are necessary to establish a common vocabulary 
and to appease parents. But it would help i^tudents understand the 
structure of Englisii^ would place appropriate emphasis on the his- 
tory oflanguage^and would str^ the relationship between language 
and meaning. And it would be centrally concerned with the particu- 
lar ways in which language can both inform and confuse^ persuade 
and repel^ inspire and enrage. 
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An English curriculum of meaning would also accentuate a 
composing process that derives f^om the need to understand and 
express meaning. Such writing becomes a way of knowing, as the 
young writer strokes to discover and communicate meaning in all 
forms of discourse^ Such a composition curriculum would, of 
course, give appropriate attention to the applied writing skills which 
the student needs as a consumer, worker, and citizenHjut it would 
place much mote emphasis on the writing skills and processes 
needed by the student as a person. The person-centered processes 
are concerned with what one knowsHiow to discover that cote of 
knowledge and increase i^ realm, how to communicate what one 
knows^-and with the centrality of writing in all those processes. 

I believe that a curriculum of meaning would include mastery 
units in critical and creative thinking, which would teach students 
how to use creative problem-solving strategies in identij^ing prob* 
lems, devising solutions, and communicating answers. Such units 
are typically excluded from the English curriculum since they 
seem not to be primarily concerned with communication. But I 
would argue that critical and creative thinking is the foundation of 
effective communication. 

Finally, as noted previously, I think the English curriculum 
should provide adequate time for integrated thematic units that help 
students, under the direction of a caring and competent teacher, 
use these meaning centered skills in examining issues grounded in 
the human condition. In perhaps imperceptible ways, such units 
can make special a contribution to meaning'fmding and meaning- 
making. 

Obviously, such a curriculum of meaning can best come into 
being as committed instructional leaders work with teachers to 
translate general principles into specific decisions regarding selec- 
tion^ organization, and placement of the components* I hope this 
guide has been of help to my colleagues as they grapple with those 
decisions. 
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Figure 1 . Relationship of tlie Five Basic Curriculuin SUeams. 
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step 

1, Determine need; identify parameters, resources, 

responsibilities 

2, [nform EnglUh teachers, soHdt their cooperation 

3, Brief the district leadership about mastery theory: 

detennlne whether theory will govern curriculum 
development 

4, Select task fotce» advisory council^ writing team; 

confer with advUory counciUor their input 

5, Collect and tally mapping data 

6, Develop preliminary version of content planning 

matrix 

7, Evaluate planning matrix; make appropriate 

modifications 

8, Meet wah teachers to revise matrix, determine 

format of guides 

9, Prepare writing team for writing course objectives 

10. Monitor writing team 

IL Check course objectives against course offerings 
12, Determine plans for future development of materials 

Figure 2, A Planning Calendar for Curriculum Development. 
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Figuie 3. Salient Characteristics of Four Types of Curricula. 
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Pigui:^ 4. Citrnculum ProjecL English Language Arts. Mapping Form for Cumculum Master> EtemenU, Central School 
District. 
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Evaluation Issue 
Focus 

1. Are only mastery elements included, and 
organic and enrichment components 
excluded? 

Orientathu 

2, Does the content reflect a syncretic 
orientation, drawing Trom analyses 
of the four substantive orientations? 

Response to External Requirements 

3, Axe basic competencies mandated 
by state or local district provided 
for? 

4. Does the curriculum respond adequately 
to the reasonable expectations or 
parents, local employers, communis*? 

&* Is there a satisfactory match between 
the elements oi the citrriculum and 
the items included Ir^ >titndardi2ed 
tests used in the district? 

Research Base 

6. Does the tau^t curriculum reflect 
the best current knowledge about 
the learner and the subject? 

Comprehensiveness and Articulation 



Process 

Analyze mastery concept, 
mapping data 



Analyze subject, cognitive 
processes, student, society 



Identify state or local 
competencies; analyze 
mapping data 
Identify and discuss 
expectations: analyze 
mapping data 
Analyze tests and 
mapping data 



Review research data; 
analyze mapping data 



7. Within a given area of the English 

curriculum, does the sequence of 

skills and concepts from grade to 

grade seem to follow some coherent 

and acceptable plan? 
S. At a given grade level, do the several 

areas of the curriculum exhibit comple* 

mentarity, vvhere such complementarity 

seems appropriate? 

9. Is there sufficient uniformity among 
schools at the same level to ensure 
efficiency and consistency of results? 

10. Does the curriculum include all impor- 
tant learning, with no significant 
omissions? 

IL Does the curriculum provide for 
adequate reinforcement of important 
learning without excessive repetition? 

12. From grade to grade, is there a 
reasonable balance (considering the 
students* maturity) in terms of the 
number of important concepts and 
skills to be learned? 

Figure C. Evaluating the Content Planning Matrix. 
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Figure 7. Content Planning Matrix: Compositiont Mastery. 



Orientation 



Personal 
Relevance 



Co^ltive 
Processes 



CriUria 

The English curriculum should . 



2, 



10. 



Include the reading and discussion of 
contemporary adolescent literatuie. 
Include the reading and discussion of work 
written by authors whose ethnic identity is 
similar to the students'. 

Give the students an opportunity to investigate 
the folklore and dialect of their region. 
Use selected works from the popular culture 
for purposes of comparison and motivation. 
Provide for extensive opportunity to use oral 
language in the classroom. 
Encourage the student to respond personally 
to literature. 

Help the student value one's individual language. 
Provide extensive opportunities for the student 
to write personally andexpies^stvely. 
Provide time for the discussion of ideas and 
problems considered relevant and important 
to the student. 

Help the student think reflectively about 
personal values. 



Acceptance 
Accept, Accept, Accept^ Not 
Mastery Organic Team^ Accepted 
Planned 



1. Help the student use oral language to communicate 
appropriately and effectively. 

2. Help the student use written language to 
communicate effectively In a variety of situations. 
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Help the student develop the skills of reading 
comptehension. 

Help the student develop the skUb of 
ctitical reading. 

Help the student learn to listen attentively 
and critically. 

Help the student learn to reason logically. 
Provide opportunities for the student to find 
problems and to learn to state problems 
clearly and accurately. 

Help the student learn how to letdevet evaluate* 
and apply information in the solution of problems. 
9^ Provide opportunities for the student to think 
creatively and to generate alternative and 
innovative solutions. 

Help the student understand the close relationship 
between language and thinking* and use basic 
lan^age analyst skilb in evaluating and 
sending messages. 



6. 
7. 



10. 



Social 

Adaptation 

and 

Reconstruction 
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1. Provide oppcnrtunities for the investigation and 
discussion of socially relevant problems. 

2. Provide opportunities for the student to apply 
language and communication skills in studying 
the local community. 

3. Equip the student with the communication skills 
needed to function successfully as a citizen* 
consumer,and worker. 

4. Equip the student with the thinking and 
communicating skills needed to influence local 
and national policies. 



5. Increase the student^s understanding of the 
language and literature of other cultures. 

6. Increase the student'^s understanding of how 
American language and literature reflect 
cultural values. 

7. Help the student understand the relationship 
between changes in the society and changes 
in the language. 

& Help the student eliminate traces of sexism 
and racism In language. 
Help the student develop an acceptance and 
appreciation of the language and literature 
of other ethnic groups. 
10. Help the student develop the skills of 
evaluating and criticizing the mass media. 

Academic 1. Help the student develop the ability to 

Rationalism interpret literary worlcs. 

2. Increase thestudent^s appreciation of literature. 

3. Include the reading and study of certain 
literary classics. 

4. Help the student understand the history of 
British and American literature. 

5. Help the student understand English grammar. 

6. Help the student understand the function 
and characteristics of language. 

7. Help the student understand the nature and use 
of nonverbal communication systems. 
Include the study of the history of the 
English language. 

Figure Comprehensive Criteria for a Syncretic English Curriculum. 
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Grade 8 Mastery Objectives: Area-<Jomposition (2) 

Component: Expository Writing (04) 

General Skill: Exp\zming a process: In a short expository essay^ 
explain some process or skill you know from first- 
hand experience; explain that process or skill to an 
audience you Mentify. (01) 

Course Objectives: 

0820401-1 Select appropriate topic for such an essay, 
specifying the audience. 

2 Develop z useful plan for the essay based on 

chronological order. 

3 Begin the essay effectively. 

4 Identify skills, materials^ equipment, or special 

pret/arations required for the process or skill. 

5 Explain steps or processes clearly^ in chrono- 

logical sequence. 

6 Define and illustrate any terms not likely to be 

known by audience. 

7 Ptovide sufficient detail in terms of audience*s 

knowledge and interests 

8 Conclude the essay effectively. 

Comments: Two points are important here. First, the student is 
expected to explain some limited ^skill or process 
known from first-hand experience. Second, the 
student should make a specific attempt to adapt to an 
identified audience. 



Figured. Mastery Objectives Form. 



Focused Unit 


Integrated Uirits 


Mastery 

Skill and Concept: 
Composition 




The Spirit 
of Sports 


Choosing a 
Career 


The Black 
Experience 


Divorce and 
Separation 


Open sentence 
combining 


X 










Eliminating 
paragraph problems 




incidental 
emphasis 




incidental 
emphasis 


X 


Expository essay: 
clftssifvitic^ and 

dividing 






X 






Persuasive essay : 
solving a problem 
and selling the 
solution 


X 










Writing an 
interpretation 
of fiction 








X 


iitcidental 
emphasis 


Using order blanks 
and writing order 
letters 


X 










Answering essay 
questions 




X 


incidental 
emphasis 







Figure 10. Unit Planning Chart. 



1. Knovtr extent ot divotc^ 


1 

E 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


U 


12 


13 


14 


15 


No^es 


2. Know c3ftse«of dhroiw 


E 










R 








R 






B 






t tress complexity 


3. Know pcobtcms caused 
by divorce 


E 


















R 






R 






avotd bbming 
l>arent£ 


4. Understand t»dltionat and 
contemporary values 




E 


E 






R 


R 






R 


R 


R 


R 








5. Know how divorce It handled 
in oth«r cultures 








E 


























Common Retdinp 
1. A DcU't Hou^ 












E 


E 


E 


E 


E 












assign 
first week 


2. Shakespeav^-'^ sonnet 






















E 












3. Carly Simon song 
























E 










4. Selected articles 


E 


E 


E 


E 


























5. Videotape of "£oap 4>pora" 


























E 









Enteftated Mattery Concept$^ SkilU 
1. Cfose reading of nonHction 




E 


E 


R 


R 
























2. Understand literary symbols 












E 








R 


R 












3. Eliminate paragraph probtemt 










E 




















B 




Organk Learfungs 

1. Accept* cope with feelings 






E 








R 


R 


R 










E 






2^ Ex Prett feelings 






E 








R 


R 


R 






R 




E 






3. Be open to other viewpoints 






E 


e" 


E 

























Figure 11. Unit Outcomes Chart. 
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Directions: Listed below itre several possible goals for the courses in the 
humanities. Read each statement careCUtly and then answer in two ways. 
Firsts tell how important you consider that goal to be for humanities courses 
in your school by circling one of these numbers: 



1. Of no importanceat all 

2. Ofvery limited importance 

3. Uncertain 



4. Of moderate importance 

5. Of great importance 



Second^ tell to what extent you tbtnk this goal is being achieved by tbe 
humanities courses in your school by circ'tng one of these numbers: 



1. Not at all 

2. lb a very limited extent 

3. Uncertain 

Check to indicate your position : 



4. To a moderate extf^nt 

5, To a great extent 



-Teacher of humanities courses 

-Administrator 

.Teacher of courses other 

than humanities 
.Student 
.Parent 
.Other 



Goals: Courses in the Humanities 
should help students . ^ ^ 



1. Understand the history and nature 
of the American culture. 

2. Understand the history and nature 
of other cultures. 

3. Appreciategreatworksof literature, 
art, and music from tbe past. 

4. Develop the ability to communicate 
effectively in writing. 

5. Develop the ability to read closely 
and critically^ 

6. Learn how to evaluate conflicting 
historical sources. 

7. Use specific facts about a historical 
period to develop valid generalizations 
about that period. 

8. Deal with conflicts of principle or 
jud^ent in a mature way. 



How important To what 
istbisgoal? extent is 
tbis goal 
being 
achieved? 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 



12 3 45 12345 
12345 12345 
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d. Use their knowledge of the i»a5t to 
Achieve n deeper undentanding of 

the present. 12345 12345 

10. Use insights and Approaches from 
various disdptines to understand 

important contemporary issues. 12345 12345 

11. PetceWethemtenetationotthefine 
artSftiteraturethistorytandphitosophy. 12345 12345 

12. Undentand the special way in which 
each discipline examines questions and 

anivesatitsownundentandingottnith. 12345 12345 

13. Develop alternative visions of the future 
and undentand how those vi^ons are 

related to choices made in the present. 12345 12345 

14. Usea knowledge of artistic structures 
and devices to undentand the under- 
lying meaning of great works of art. 12345 12345 

15. Become more discdminating in their 
choice of and response to contempoiaty 

popular culture. 12345 12345 

16. Express themselves creatively in one 

of the artistic media. 12345 12345 

17. Become more critical and analytical 

in their response to mass media. 12345 12345 

Id. Undentand and value their own 

ethnic identity. 12345 12345 

19. Develop an interest in and enthusiasm 

tor studying the humanities. 12345 12345 

20. Value the unique contribution of their 
own religion and undentand the ntajor 

teachings of other retigions. 12346 12345 

figure 1 2. Sample Pom tor Evaluating High School Humanities Otterings. 
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Grade 


Primaiy 

Organizational 

Mode 


If 

Correlated or 
Interdisciplinaiyt 
Which 
Subjects? 


If 

Correlated, 
Interdisciplinaiy, 
or Isolated, What Is 
the Major Emphasis? 


English 

^^aior 

Emphasis 


Social 
Studies 
Major 
Emphasis 


Religion 

Major 

Emphasis 


9 


Interdisciplinaiy 


English, 
Social Studies* 
Religtont Art 


A Cross^ultural 
Study of Humanities 
in Contemporary Li/e 


Contemporary 
Literatuie 


Anthyopology: 

Non-Weslem 

Cultures 


Non -Westem 
Religions 


10 


Interdiscipllnaiy 


English, 
Social Studies, 
Religion* Art 


American Studies 


American 
Literature 


American 
Histoiy 


Catholicism 
in 

America 


11 


Correlated 


English* 
Social Studies, 
Art, Religion 


Westem Civitizationt 
the Early Periods 


Literature 
of Greece* 
Rome, 
Middle Ages 


From Egypt 
to the 
Middle 
Ages 


Catholi;; 
Roots 


12 


Articulated 






Advanced 
Placement 
English 


Advanced 
Placement 
Histoiy 


Values 
and Moral 
Choices 



Figure 13. Sample Chart Listing Recommendations for Humanities Offerings. 
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Title of Course: Humanities in Contemporary American Ufe 



Unit Themes 


English 


Social Studies 


Art 


Violence in America 








Persistence in Virtue 








American Heroes and 

rl Aminos 










Freedom: Literary 
Accounts V* uioeraCton 


jValvnCal riQOis oi 

Sexism in the United States 


Tlie American Woman 

as Artist; The 

Artoi nomoine brooKs 


f\ni"Li^citj t otjjiijF 








woTKing in im umiea allies 
















American Yotitii 








Sports as Mytii 








Black Voices 








The New Hispanics 








Poverty and Affluence 
in the United States 


1 







figure 14. Sample Chart of Themes and Disciplinary Contributions. 



Mut«ry Conc«pt 
or Skin 

Comblnlni 



CEmlflcatlon 

S«llinf>«<Solutton 
Essny 



Wtitinf Order 




IML 



Women 


FimUy 


WorJtini 


Love 


Youth 


SporU 


61«clu 


HUptnlcfi 




— 



















































IML 








— 


" 

FML 













[ML 




































AIL 





Figure 15. Sample Chart of Mastery Content and Unit Placement in English. 
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W«k Cattgory 


EnillUh 


Social Studies 


Art 


1 Thematic 




Historical root« of sexism in the 
United States 




Supporting 


Expressions of sexUm in American 
literature 

- 




Images of women in eariy 
American art 


In tee rated 
Mastery 


Oo^ readinf of factual pro^e 






Focused 
M^tery 


The struggle for freedom; 
literary portraits 






2 Thematic 

Understandings 






Support ini£ 
Learn i nits 


UnderstandJng the literary 
symbol 


The historical context of 
the struggle against lexism 


Visualising the portraits of 
^omen 


Integrated 
Mastery 






Focused 
Mastery 

3 Thematic 

Understandings 

supporting 
Learnings 

Integrated 
Mastery 

Focused 
Mastery 


Sentence combining skiHs 










Women as artiste in the 
United States: Bomaine Brooke 


Sexism ip the American 
language 

Paragraph Problems 


Social forces mjlitatini! against 
recognition of women artists 
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Fi^r^ 16* Sample Analysis of Weekly InterdUcipUnaiy Unit Emphases on "American Women." 



HOUR 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 




Laige group 


Large group: "The 


Large group: "The 


Large group: 


Large group:"Male 


9:00- 


piesentation: 


Frontier and Its 


Factory System 


''Churches and 


Apologists for Male 


9:30 


''The European 


Effect on Sexism" 


and Sexism" Student 


Sexism in 


Sexism" Students 




Heritage- 


Film followed by 


dramatic skit 


American Life" 


role -playing figures 




Imported 


lecture 




Panel discussion 


from history 




Sexism" Guest 






with clergy 






speaker from 












NOW 












Small groups: 


Directed independ^t 


Small Groups; 


Class groups: 


Class groups: Use 


9:30- 


Discuss ideas 


study: learning 


Discuss influence 


Use packet 


packet on ''Close 


10:00 


presented in 


package on 


of factory system. 


*'Close Reading 


Reading" to 




lecture, 


**FrontierWomen'* 


using discussion 


of Factual Prose" 


analyze Maiter 




following 




guide 


to analyze article 


article 




prepared 






on the sexist 






discussion 






church 






guide 












Class groups: 


Class groups: 


Large group t 


Small groups: 


Class groups: 


10:00- 


Discuss 


Discuss ^''/fe ^iifi 


Illustrated lecture: 


Discuss 


Summary and 


10:30 


Huckie berry 


Father excerpt 


''Images of Women 


contemporary 


review 




Finn exctrpt 




in Early American 


images of women 










Art" 


in ads 





Figure 17. Sample Outline of Daily Plans foran Interdisciplinary Unit on American Women, Week 1. 
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I. Assess cognitive entry charucUrittict. 

Before presenting tbe unitt be sure that students possess these baste 
abilitjes: 

1. ^^n define in own words the concept of ^'exposition." 

2. Can define in own words the concept of ^'chronological order" and 
can explain how such an order can be used in planning a shorter 
essay. 

3. Can write sentences that are correct^ clear^ and of appropriate 
stylistic maturity. 

4. Can write developmental paragraphs that observe the conventions 
bf such paragraphs (unitytcoherence^ adequate development). 

5. Proofreads with due care^ paying special attention to spelling, 
punctuation^ and usage. 

Vou can zssesn these entry characteristics through a brief quiz» class 
discussion, or brief writbig sample. Be sure that students have these skills 
before presenting the unit.. 

U. Present the mit^ applying sound teochingand (earning Principles. 

X. Remember the importance of prewriting. Use one or more of the 
following prewriting activities: 

a. Stress the importance of sharing what we know. Discuss with 
the class whether they would like to publish a class collection of 
**how -to-do-it" essays. t 

b. Develop a class 'Inventory of Expertness.*' On a large chart, list 
the names of students in the class. Each student notes a personal 
area of expertise. 

c. Have students discuss in small groups what they know best, and 
what would make the best topics for expository essays. 

d. Ask one student hrom each group to make a brief oral presenta* 
tion on a process. 

2. Distribute the '^Expository Essay Assignment^* and discuss it with 
the <^tudent5. Give special attention to the objectives and the mastery 
standards. 

3. Teaeh the essential skills before students are asked to carry out the 
assignment. Use one or more of the following approaches: 

a. Assign for outside reading Chapter 7 of the text Composition 
ShiiiSt Book 2t published by Science Research Associates. Discuss 
each section m d&ss after students have read U. 

b. Bxplain the essential skills to the students, using appropriate 
models. Stress the following: selecting an appropriate topic^ 
identifying an audience^ organizing the essay, using a chrono* 
logical order, achieving clarity bi developmental paragraphs^ 
beginning the essay effectively^ adapting to an audience. 

c. Write a sample essay together with the class, taking them through 
the steps one at a time. 

Figure 18. Sample Statement on a Mastery Learning Unit: Writing the 
Expository Essay— Suggestions to the Teacher. 
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The assignment: You «^ an expert about many things-how to P'^y a certain 
sport, how to do some craCt or hobby, how to make something, how to 
achieve some school or personal goal. Identify some process that you Icnow 
especially well. Choose &n audience Ebr whom you would like to write. Then 
wdte an essay explaining that process as you Icnow it. tfyou have trouble 

thinking of a topic^ complete this stotement: "I Icnow how to **The essay 

should contain four to six paragraphs. 

Otffectives: Your essay should demonstrate that you know how to achieve the 
following writing objectives: 

1. Select an appropriate topic for the essay and identify the audience. 

2. Develop a useful plan for the essay, using a chronological order. 

3. Begin the essay effectively so that it arouses interest and makes clear 
the main idea. 

4. Identify the skills, materiab^ equipment, or specjal preparations 
required for the process. 

6. Explain the steps clearly in the order in which they are done. 

o. Define and illustrate any terms not likely to be clear to the audience. 

7. Provide enough detail in terms of the audience^s knowledge and 
interest. ^ 

8. Conclude the essay effectively. 

Standards: Your essay will be read with the above objectives in mind. In 
addition^you will be expected to show that you can write an essay reasonably 
free of major errors. You will be given one of three grades: 

A = This paper b an excellent paper. It demonstrates that all the 
objectives have been met, that the writing has a personal style, 
and that the paper is free of major errors. 

B = This paper is a good ]>aper. It demonstrates that the most impor^ 
tant writing objectives have been met^ that the style bclear>and 
that there are no more than four major errors. 

This paper-is considered incomplete. It does not demonstrate 
the mastery of the writing objectives and/or contains more than 
four major errors. Do the necessary corrective activities and 
submit a revised paper. 

Moior errors: For purposes of this assignment^ a major error is one of the 
following, indicated by thes^'mbol noted: 
S ^ A word is misspelled. 

Fr = A fragment or piece of a sentence has been written as a sentence. 
R - Two sentences have been run together with incorrect Punctuation. 
US = A basic error in usage has been made. 

IT An error in paragraphing has been made, or a paragraph has not 
been fully developed. 

Figure 19. Sample Assignment Sheet for Writing the Expository Essay. 

4 
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Student*s Name John Walker Teacher Mr, Wllliains 

Mastery Assi^ment Expository Eisay: Explaining a Process 

Mastery Objectives: Doesyour essay • Your Your Teacher's 

Evaluation Evaluation 

1. Develop an appropriate topic? yes yes 

2. Use a dear plan with 

chronological order? yes no 

3. Begin effectively? yes no 

4. Identify skills needed? yes yes 

5. Explain steps dearly? yes yes 

6. Define and illustrate terms? yes no 

7. Provide enough detail 

for audience? yes yes 

8. Conclude effectively? yes yes 

Major Errors: How many of these Your Teacher*s 

major errors did you make? Count Count 

SpeHing 0 2 

Hun-ons 0 0 

Fragments 0 1 

Usage 0 2 

G/iot/e: Your gradt^ B Your teacher s g^^de 1 

Teacher's Comments: 



You did an excellent job of identifying the skills and explaining 
the steps. I ttiink you gave just the right amount of detail, so that 
even I learned something about watching pro-football— and I 
thought I was an expert However, as shown above, you did not 
meet three of the objectives and made too many major errors. 

Correctives Recommended for Incomplete Papers: 

Confer with the teacher 

X Work with a classmate who achieved all the objectives 

X Complete corrective exercise 

Other 



Figure 20. Sample Mastery Assignment Grading Form. 
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n*: This ^mbol in your composition means that you have written a piece of 
a sentence and have punctuated it as a sentence. 

Explanation of the Error: Every sentence must make sense by itself and must 
contain a subject and a predicate. Fragments are pieces of sentences which do 
not make sense standing alone or do not contain a subject and a predicate. 

Examples: Here are examples of common types of fiagments and how they 
should be corrected: 

Sentence fragment (underlined part) Corrected 

I think he^ guilty. If I think he^s guilty ^ if you ask me. 
you ask me. 

I saw Bill. Standing I saw Bill standing on the comer. 
on the comer . 

We went with the Joneses. We went with the Joneses^ who 

Who Jive next door to us . Jive next door to us. 

Correcting Your Error: Coirect your enor by first finding the sentence 
fragment. Then join it either to the sentence ahead or the sentence that 
follows^ wherever it seems to belong. 
Write the corrected fragment here: 



For Additional Practice: To be sure you understand the error^ try this conec* 
tlve exercise. Some of the items below contain two complete sentences. Mark 
those C for conect. Some contain one sentence and a fragment. Correct those 
by rewriting the it^em to make it one complete sentence. 

1 . Wait for us. But do not wait more than fifteeen minutes. 

2. Wait for us. Over there where the bus stops. 

3. The Middle East has always been a land of conflict. Especially 
of a religious sort. 

4. No matter how much we try to conserve. We will stlU need to import 
foreign oil. 

6. Our own oil reserves are dwindling. An<J doing so at a very r&pid 
lato. 

Figure 21. Sample Corrective Exercise Form for Sentence Fragments. 
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